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The News-Magazine ht 
of the Air : 


WENTY-SIX stations 
their areas with the last word in news- 
broadcasts—the crisp, concise picture of the 
world of news dramatized from NEWS-WEEK, 
the National News Magazine. 
Stationed at every news-source throughout 
the world, NEWS-WEEK correspondents— 
more than five thousand of them—spin the 
web of narrative that finds its way over the 
aerials of NEWS-WEEK stations to millions of 
Dramatically presented, 
such news assumes a new dimension, a new 
intimacy and greater importance than through 
the mere recital alone. 
Program directors already rate the new 
release as one of the air’s great features. 
Among them: 


eager listeners-in. 


“After auditioning the sample release ourselves, 
we offered the sertes to one of the highest-grade 
accounts in Manchester, with excellent success.” 
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WAIU 


Columbus, 
Ohio 


KSTP 
WCSH 


WFEA 


Manchester, 
N. H. 


WDB 


Roanoke, Va. 






WABI 


Bangor, Me. 










St. Paul, Minn. 


Portland, Me. 


7:00 P.M, Friday 
Capital City Troy 
Laundry Company 


4:15 P.M. Sunday 
Chaix-Cupley 
Company 


7:00 P.M. Thurs- 
day 
Edwards & 
jalker 


7:15 P.M. Friday 
Chas. M. Floyd 
Company 


7:45 P.M. Friday 
Sears- Roebuck 
Company 


12:30 P.M. Friday 
Rice & Miller 
Company 


WNBH 7:30 P.M. Thurs 
day 
New Bedford, Mason Furniture 
ass. Company 


WAVE 5:45.P.M. Sunday 


: Will Sales, 
Louisville, Jeweler 


Ky. 


WHEB 6:45 P.M. Friday 
(To Be An- 
Portsmouth, nounced) 
N. H. 


KFDM 8:00 P.M. Monday 
(To Be An 
Beaumont, nounced) 


Tex. 


WLBC 8:30 P.M._ Friday 
, Triangle Electric 
Muncie, Ind. Company 


6:45 P.M. Friday 


WTIC 


Chamberlain- 
.. Simon, Inc. 
Hartford, Chrysler-Plymouth 
onn. Cars 
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“We are very much impressed with the sample 
recording and assure you we will purchase the 
feature whether sold or not.” 

KSTP 


“I have a warm spot in my heart for NEWS- 
WEEK, and I am mighty glad that WAIU is 
one of the first stations to have your program 
Sponsored commercially.” 


WAIU 


RADIO NEWS-WEEK is written and directed by 
the editors of NEWS-WEEK, and is produced 
and transcribed by the World Broadcasting 
System. If you want to hear RADIO NEWS- 
WEEK, write to your local station and ask for 
it. Radio stations and advertisers interested 
in featuring a news-dramatization with an 
immediate “click,” are urged to reserve terri- 
tory at once. It is the outstanding news 
feature of the air; tune in and keep abreast 

of the news. 


For Exclusive Territory, Rates, Etc., Address 


NEWS-WEEK 


Radio Program Editor 


Rockefeller Center New York 
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What REALLY Goes On 


Inside Your Body ? 


HERE ARE SOME MEDICAL FACTS 
THAT MAY ASTOUND YOU! 


Ee well do you know your own body? Is it like 














Clendening: Member of the Board of Governors, American Col- 
lege’ of Physicians; Professor of Clinical. Medicine, Univ. of Kan- 
sas. Never before has so high a medical authority given you such 
a complete, authentic, readable explanation of every part of your 
body, your weight, -yeuwr-health, your length of life, your food, 
your habits. 

Hailed enthusiastically by peafncsten 
and public alike, thousands paid $5. 
for this great book—and it is well aa 
it. NOW ft" Is only ONE DOLLAR !— 


some mysterious “black olagmber’’ into which you 
blindly put food, drink and air—and out of which 
sometimes rises a bewildering number of aches and worries? 


Do you believe you have a weak heart, or delicate lungs, or 399 pages, illustrated with 102 pictures 


touchy stomach, because they “run in your family”? Do oid sai eoges. private photographs, 
you feel that you should diet, take more exercise, be more exees* ons, eherts and diagrams. 


su lar, get more rest? 
,arkable how wrong you may be! But you’ll never 
| you find out. For instance—it is a medical fact 


Stop worrying about, yourself! | Let us 
send you ‘“The Human y’’—and 
any others of the best-sellers listed be- 


know unt ths 
that overwork does not cause brain fag or nervous break- el < yh — . 
down. Tests show that 8 hours sleep is not essential to , 


NOW. . — 
health. ¢ nstipation is not caused by eating the wrong kinds ” aig : 
of food. Records prove that even fairly immoderate drinkers 
actually outlive total abstainers. ne does not cause 
dyspepsia, nor induce tuberculosis . . . It’s time to 
de-bunk such old superstitions about health! 
If you have been worried about yourself— 
if you can’t figure out why you sometimes 
feel the way you do—then it’s high time 
to read this one book that answers your 
questions in plain everyday English. 


Common-Sense Facts 
About the Human Machine 

Thousands of people have at 
last owe i the way their bodies 
\ a exactly what the 







actually 

heart, lungs, glands, kidneys and Star Dollar pee 
hes organs really do! “The get cheap gede 
Human Body” is by Dr. Logan no “or. revised 
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BEnienugtas "wich 
these other Fa- Be" sieeet Meese 





mous Best-Seller . 
(Formerly $2.50 to $5) 


Do You Want for 
Only $1.00 Each? 


1 THE CARE AND HAN- 
* DLING OF DOGS—J. L. 
Leonard, D.V.M. How to select, 





121 STAG AT EVE. Humor- 

* ous picture book for $0- 
phisticates—"‘ice_ breaker’’ for 
parties. Formerly $3.00 


124 STRATEGY IN HAN- 

* DLING PEOPLE—Webb 

and Morgan. Sensationally dif- 

ferent: shows ‘“‘key’’ method 

used by successful men to sway 
others, reach ambitions. 

Formerly $3.00 





35 NEW BOOK OF ETI- 
° toot DOT Oe Comptotely | Re- 


rought p-to-Date 
pised Lillian Eichler, 





mate, train, rear 159 breeds. Care whose first 130 GREAT MEN OF 

of puppies. Diets, baths, exer- | famous book on the gubiecte sold * SCIENCE—Grove Wil- | Endurance, Vigor. Strength and 

“Eh children’ en, Compinan | insagt Sulee of etieastte .. « tor immortals hike Newton. poour, | ca armmte bs08 
th hildren, » ees - ewton aste ge. ormerly é 

Bayson" “Terhune "sayss “Most | wines’ | >" “*Y *° *°m¥° | Q2 THE MODERN PARENT | Darwin bean ee. . axeD— 

earnestly rec opmens it to all °* —Dr. Garry Meyers. Prac- THE DOCTOR LOOKS 161. ON GOING N 

who own dogs.” Formerly $2.50 49. ll MENTALLY | tical, sane, common sense guid- Jan Gay. The adventures 


Jastrow. Psy- | ance for parents who are eager a Pe a gt gy of a young American woman who 
chology: tae for average read- | but unable to bring up their chil- y _ turned from the private to the 


5, THE CARE AND — t ly frank di f 
" dren correctly. Formerly $3.50 | €xtremely frank discussion Of | public practice of nakedness. 
ING OF ADULTS— Former price $3.50 a ie potepas, ssental Amusing, instructive. Over 50 


Clendening, M.D. Famous aut or 


The Human Body” contra- THE CONQUEST OF MAKING THE MOST OF Formerl 3.00 illustrations. Formerly-$2.00 
dicts, wisely and wittily, popular 55. FEAR—Basil King. Has 98. YOUR LIFE—Morgan and As 

fads of health and reducing. helped 100,000 to conquer fear of | Webb. Shows from lives of great 139 CHILD CARE TODAY 163 THE HUMAN MIND— 

Formerly $2.50 | illness, loss of income or ab- | men, how losses can be turned * —Bela Schick. M.D., and * Karl A. Menni , M.D. 

normality. Formerly $2.50 | into victories; how to get a real | wry M.D. Most up- | What Dr. Clendening es done 


6 MAN VS. MICROBES— 
“4 * Nicholas Kopeloff. A dra- 
try of man’s ceaseless 

the deadly microbe 
> courageous scientists 
ught the unknown, unseen 
often sacrificing their own 







health and lives that others. 
might live Formerly $4.00 
10. UNDERSTANDING HU- 


“Former sale $3.50 


THE BOOK OF WOOD- 
CRAFT—Ernest 


Formerly $2.00 


THE CONQUEST OF 
* HAPPINESS — Bertrand 
issell. Strips shams 
“‘sin,”’ fear, love, living. 
Formerly $3.00 


69. SEX IN CIVILIZATION— 
Calverton and Schmalhaus 
Havelock 


Introduction by 
Elits. 30 ee take taboos 


59. 


from 





thrill from life. Formerly $2.50 


99. THE DOCTOR LOOKS 
AT LOVE AND LIFE— 
Joseph Collins, M.D. Dangers and 

results of sex ignorance. 
formerly $3.00 


118. THE oo ag 
Logan Clendening, 


Stop worrying about 
The truth about weig 
‘nerves,’ “heart trou- 
debunked of fads. 102 
startling pictures. 
Formerly $5.00 


R 
to-date methods of prenatal care, 
feeding, prevention of chil 
diseases, treatment of behavior 
problems, etc. Formerly $2.50 


153. — OF EATING 

Alfred W. McCann. 
This reat book by the interna- 
tionally recognized. food author- 
ity is now in its 70th thousand. 
Tells how to insure Stamina, 


for the body Dr. 
done for the mind. 
Formerly $5.00 


Menninger has 


168 THE DOCTOR EX- 

* PLAINS — Ralph H. 
Major, M.D. Distinguished phy- 
sician explains, in simple lan- 
guage, the “‘whys”’ and ‘‘hows”’ 
of the medical examination. 





Formerly $3.00 


a CE Ce Gee OED ee 
GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 795, Garden City, 
















out of sex Formerly $5.00 aio 
24, AMONG THE NUDISTS = 120. IDA BAILEY ALLEN’s Please send me the STAR DOLLAR BOOKS encircled below. 
oi. Porranees and Mason Mer- 75. = PHILOSOPHY OF * MODERN COOK BOOK. I will either send you within 5 days $1 plus 10c to cover packing 
Nad rank answer to questions * LIFE—Anderson M. Bat- | 2,500 tested recipes, special menus and postage for each volume or I will return the books without 
Nudism has raised. Intimate ex- en. Life’s gems in literature, | and diets: over 1,000 pa being obligated in any way. . 
man and womes whe “medics since Confucius. Formerly $5.00 Formerly “$2. 50 (Encircle Numbers of Books You Want.) 
Tells truth about motives, mined 1 5 6 10 24 30 31 35 49 55 
comy panions, effects on modesty, 5 DAYS’ FREE 59 60 64 75 97 %s 99 118 120 121 
Cad a motions. 22 un- EXAMINATION 124 130 137 139 153 161 163 168 

Formerly $3.50 j 

Use the coupon to us RNID ‘sahicacsisishcentindinenctetetigintiniieiiaaadciteenlst sdaigaiaeinintbetaariiaaeaetdadas badd 
30. HOW TO WRITE LET- | without money * Books will be sent ON APPROVAL. P toa Bink bbe Biease Print Piainiy 
Compi ary O. Crowther. et ees eee Gee 

plete guide to personal and |. er value for $1 than Address 
usiness letter writing. Gentes f, that we are . _ this i i eeccce conceseveosesescesesccooseeese cosccocecoseooeren cgnesesocosssoesoccsoconescoenoeeoooooesccoceses 
Formerly $2.00 Beatty R. Examine tor 5 eae, Then send " $1 pins t City iantiin 
cover packing and postage each you keep. If you and 
31, MARRIAGE AND MOR- ey that this is the biggest book value you ever saw, return DD) Se rae Zee eretes fe cnstpoe WITH Qoaven quiz 98.08 fpr cach host 
Straight b ussell. | the volumes the matter. The editions of many titles are thes saving packing and 
eat t inking in sex ethics. | limited—don’t GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., Dept. guarantee appl 
795, Garden City, N. Y. Outside Continental U. 8. A. $1.10 per book, cash with order. 





ormerly $3.00 
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THE COVER: On the air with the dollar: Last 
Monday Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau took the case of the dollar to the public 
over NBC and Columbia networks (See page 
29). Keystone Photo. 
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LETTERS 





DENMARK: At the time when the League 
censured Germany for breaking the Versailles 
Treaty all by herself, I read somewhere that 
the only non-signer, Denmark, had a Marx- 
ist government. This seemed to me very re- 
markable inasmuch as the Nazis hate Com- 
munists so much. But I found no mention 
of it in your article (Apr. 27). 

Rosert THOMPSON 

Providence, R. I. 


Editorial Note: Denmark is a constitutional 
monarchy. The Social Democratic and Rad- 
ical parties now in power are socialistic and 
favor some Marxian principles, but only two 
of the 225 members of Parliament are Com- 
munists. 


ENDORSEMENT: The caption under your 
picture of Father Coughlin in last week’s is- 
sue (Apr. 27) is misleading. It reads, “Fa- 
ther Charles Edward Coughlin now has his 
Bishop’s endorsement. Father Coughlin has 
had his Bishop’s endorsement for the past 
eight years. 

The Bishop’s endorsement is his “impri- 
matur” for the written word and approval 
for the spoken word. He has gladly given it 
to Father Coughlin right along. 

I enjoy your articles very much; your 
pictures have a uniqueness all their own. 

ALEXANDER THOMAS FITZGERALD 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Editorial Note: Bishop Gallagher has tac- 
tily approved Father Coughlin’s radio work but 
News-WEEK reported the Bishop’s first re- 
corded, formal endorsement. 


PERSPECTIVE: ... It is very hard to get a 
good perspective of world news by reading 
foreign papers, as in each country so much is 
left unsaid. 

News-WeEEX clarifies many questions which 
arise, besides making up for the lack of 
American papers. . . 

Ann G. MERRITT 

Rome, Italy 


DRIVER’S LICENSE: Millions of dollars 
are being spent each year for great National 
Auto Safety drives. 

Yet, in spite of this, the casualties swell 
and increase. Statistics prove that excessive 
speed is responsible for the greater share of 
deaths and injuries. 






Why not adopt National Auto Traffic Reg- 
ulation? Also compel car manufacturers to 
place governors on all cars and trucks (pos- 
sibly Public Service vehicles exempted) and 
thereby reduce the speed of motor cars to a 
certain and lower limit. 

There most likely would be objections 
from various quarters, but until something 
like this is done, our great safety drives, as 
worthy as they are, will be in the form of 
wasted money, time, and efforts. Further- 
more, curb the drunken driver! 

All persons convicted of driving while in- 
toxicated should have their driving licenses 
revoked for all time, or at least for a stated 
number of years. This for the first offense. 
A second offense should be a felony, punish- 
able as such. 

These suggestions may seem stiff and hard, 
but our auto accident toll is a stiff and hard 
proposition, also. 


Sydney, N. Y. 


RAYMOND E, GUILES 


WAR STRIKE: Deeply moved by the na- 
tionwide students’ strike in favor of peace 
(Apr, 20). But I don’t think they use the 
strongest tactics. They all left classes for 
an hour, you report, and the blue-stockings 
of Mount Holyoke went so far as to appear 
with white blouses in chapel. These were 
gallant gestures, the trouble being that they 
seem only too natural in the Spring. 

Supposing the students had insisted on 
staying in class an extra hour! Supposing 
you had had a nation of pupils chained to 
their desks by peace-thoughts! The substi- 
tution of ink and paper for blood and iron 
might have engendered a world revolution. 
I suggest this, modestly, to the boys and girls 
of America. Greater love hath no juvenile 
than this, that he lay down his vacation for 
the dove of peace. 


New York City 


C. Graypon Poor 


SPOILED CHILDREN: [I think the greatest 
shortcoming of News-WeEEexk is that like all 
other publications, it is impossible for the 
critics and kickers to edit and publish it ac- 
cording to their own high’ standard of infal- 
lible perfection. Isn’t it a pity that all those 
self-appointed censors can’t get together and 
publish the perfect magazine? 

_I’m speaking of those who write letters to 
News-Weexk for the express purpose of crit- 
icising, and not for any helpful constructive- 
ness. While I admire your “I can take it” 








Circulation This Issue 





in Excess of 100,000 
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Association :: ... 


Once again the red and 
yellow glare of molten 
metal reflects against the 
night Pittsburgh sky. Ex. 
perienced travellers rec- 
ognize this sky coloring 
as typically Pittsburgh, 
just as they associate 
Pittsburgh and this fine 
hotel as the best address 
and largest hotel in 


Pennsylvania. 


“Room rates 


$3.50 SINGLE - 


$5.00 DOUBLE 


and higher 





: pos said PITTSBURGH 
GERALD P. O'NEILL, General Manager 














Every seven days News: 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated; 
concisely told, compactly pre 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other mag 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 
the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N, Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News 
eek for one year ($4) (J, for two years 
($6) (J, and send me a bill. 


Name 





Address. 








City State. 
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May 18, 1935 
—_— — 
attitude in printing their letters, don’t you 
think you could do them more good by treat- 
‘ng them like the “spoiled children” they 
~ and refusing to humor them? 


are, ant 
CLypE Brown 


Fieldale, Va. 
+ 


AVID IN THE AIR: Last Wednesday, as I 
traveling from Los Angeles to Sacra- 


aie on the United Air Lines Limited 
plane, | was surprised to note that six of the 
ten passengers were reading News-WEEK. 

I have been a great admirer of your peri- 
odical.. . yet I was surprised to see the avid 


interest that readers have in your newsy or- 


[ have failed to find any evidence of intol- 


erance or prejudice in any of your well writ- 
ten articles that appear in NeEws-WEEK. 
Joun R. MAcFADEN 
Community News Service, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
oa 


GALLOWS GRAMMAR: A rebuke to News- 
Weex for becoming noose-weak. 

l'll be hanged if you didn’t give your cap- 
tion writer too much rope in the Apr. 27 is- 
sue and he let that doomed Kentuckian be 
hun right on page 20, 

WiLiiam W. WILcox Jr. 

The Philadelphia Record 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


News-WEEK said _ that 
The irregu- 


Editorial Note: 
under Scandinavian influence. 


lar past participle hung comes from the Norse 
“hing It may be used for pictures but ac- 
cording to Webster, hanged is preferred in 


cases of capital punishment. 
* 


DUES WHERE DUE: Perhaps if you will 
look up “due” in Webster, you will not again 
misuse it as you do in first paragraph of 
“Fourth Estate” in May 4 issue. 

Paut R. BircE 

Silver Spring, Md. 


Editorial Note: News-WeEeEKk said that 
“Due to its reader list,” The Nation maga- 
zine’s power exceeded its circulation. Ac- 


cording to Webster’s Dictionary the adjective 
“due” may mean, “Owing or attributable (to 
something).” It was used in precisely that 
sense. 
. 

PUZZLE: Your “Circle 3” brand of story 
awakened memories of a “test”—supposedly 
given, during the World War, to a class of 


sixteen young officers of the Flying Corps. 
The answers, given in whispers to their com- 
manding officer, determined their place in 
the service as officers and men. 

[ enclose the test story and in a sealed en- 
velope the fifteen possible wrong answers, 
also the one right answer. 

Hope there will be as much fun from this 
as there has been in the selection of the 
King’s Premier ! 

CHARLES VAN MERRICK 

Orac le, Ariz. 


THE STORY 
1, A husband and wife arose on a warm 
Sunday morning, 
2. The wife said, “I am going to church, 
will you come with me?” 
3. The husband replied, “I will come later, 
when I have finished the Sunday papers.” 
4. The husband arrived in church just as 
the minister was saying, “Let us pray,” 
_ and sat beside his wife. 
5. The husband bowed his head, resting it 
on the back of the pew in front of him. 
6. With the pronounced “Amen” of the 
prayer, the entire congregation, with the 
eee of the husband, raised their 
leads, 
The wife, thinking he was asleep, tapped 
him gently on the back of the neck with 
her closed black fan. 
8. He dreamed that he was being guillotined 
and dropped dead in the pew. 
R The husband was carried out dead. 
0. The church service continued. 
Commanding Officer : “Gentlemen of the Fly- 
ing Corps, that is the story. Somewhere 
rein 1s a manifestly glaring impossibility. 
an you tell me the impossibility ?” 


Pd 
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“HOW TO SURVIVE 
INFLATION 





NOTE! 


INFLATION is in- 
sidious and devastat- 
ing. It stealthily 
creeps up on_ those 
whom it robs... It 
cunningly enmeshes 
those whom it ruins 
... It craftily lulls in- 
to false security those 
whom it destroys. 

YET you can pro- 
tect yourself. Read 
the answer in the 
MAY Review of Re- 
views and find out how 
to hedge against the 
mysterious stranger in 
our midst. 


can’t be done about 











YOU CAN’T HIDE YOUR AGE! 


Whether you buy perfume or golf clubs you re- 
veal your age. But don’t let that make your shopping 
self-conscious. Everybody is in the same boat and 
knowing what people will buy is a gold mine to anyone 
who has something to sell. So check up on yourself 
and your customers and learn the inside workings of 
the buying habit as revealed by Donald A. Laird in the 
May Review of Reviews. 


THE ELEPHANT STIRS 


Twenty-one names—and there may be a presi- 
dent among them. For the first time in months a Re- 
publican candidate is conceded a chance, although he 
will still have pretty tough sledding. Can you pick the 
winner from the possible candidates put forth in the 
May Review of Reviews? 


SUCCESS THROUGH STREAMLINE 


“Four-fifths ballyhoo, one-fifth fact’ is the way 
one railroad engineer summed up streamlining. “It is 
the sugar-coating that enables sound engineering 
changes to be dramatized into cash customers’’ says 
T. J. Maloney in the MAY Review of Reviews. 
Merchandising and engineering research resell the rails 
to America and for the first time in years weary in- 
vestors watch with bated breath! 


INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


$ 


months 
for 





How fast are we going 
now ?—one asks. But the 
speed of life still in- 
creases. Review of Re- 
views gives you an in- 
telligent, easily under- 
stood perspective. Mail 
this card Now— 
TODAY. 


YOU 
NEED 
TO KNOW 





Detach along, this line 
,; REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


| 233 Fourth Ave,, New York City 


| Here is my $1. Please enter my 6 months subscription to Review of Reviews under this special 


Bargain offer. 





INFLATION AHEAD. Will it swallow your income and leave 
you “flat?” NOT if you read the revealing article “How to Survive In- 
flation” in the MAY Review of Reviews ... 
Estate? Which is the best hedge to protect yourself? Read the frank 
answers in this straight-from-the-shoulder story by the President of an 
Investment house. Turn Inflation to your advantage. 


DUST STORMS OVER WASHINGTON 
There’s DUST in Everybody’s Eyes 


THE WEST isn’t the only section of the country that’s being troubled 
by dust-storms these days. There is a bigger, more permanent “dust- 
storm” emanating from Washington, D. C. 
citizens of this country to wipe their smarting eyes and see if something 


Bonds? Stocks? Real 


that is causing the worthy 


Dr. Albert Shaw—Editor for forty years of 


Review of Reviews—takes the whole Washington dust-storm in his stride 
in “Progress of the World” for May and anyone who has eyes to read 
and ears to listen will have his most pressing questions answered by this 
astute political commentator. 


ae ee 
WAR: 
again HELL’S 


KITCHEN with Germany again at the bottom of the 
rush of treaty-breaking and treaty-making . . . Gen- 
eral Goering, brutal militarist of the old school is at the 
helm of the German war-machine. Read the vivid nar- 
rative in the MAY Review of Reviews of his rise to 
Nazi power and the desperate war-trap he is helping 
to hammer into shape. 


IN THE BALL PARK 
EVERY MAN’S A KING! 


—You can yell at the umpire, throw pop-bottles, 
eat. peanuts, and enjoy yourself one hundred per cent. 
But base-ball is NOT all sport for the big-league club 
owners, as revealed in the MAY Review of Reviews. 
Each year they pit their men and millions against each 
other in competition which makes yacht racing seem 
like smal] change. 
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This is the lowest- 

:* priced 1%-ton 6-cyl- 
“ee inder chassis in 

: International his- 
tory, the Model 
- €-30, with special 
refrigerator body. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


_are Only PART 6f the Story 


Many claims are made, by many makers, as to 
mechanical features in trucks, but how much do 
these claims help you in getting at fundamental 
truck values? We have all the engineering data 
for any truck buyer who is interested in technical 
information. But there are better ways to judge a 

_truck’s value to ‘you. Rees 

International Truck performance is the best 
evidence you can get of sound truck investment. 
It is obvious that the results of International en- 
gineering experience gained in 30 years of truck 
building would be eulibodiands in the perfected -d In- 
ternationals of today. Moreover — it is plain g ood 
sense for a truck buyer to ally himself with the 
largest Company-owned truck-service organiza- 
tion in the world. These are fundamentals you can 
bank on. They don’t change. except for the better. 

International Trucks range. from half-ton to 
powerful six wheelers. Ask for a demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. PF AMERICA Chicago, Ilinois 
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B ONU S: Congress Again Tosses a Veterans Bill Into White 
House; the President Goes Fishing and Prepares to Toss It Back 


The bonus kept Washington fretting 
this week. A Senate majority had con- 
firmed the House’s opinion: veterans 
deserved their money in cash now, not 
in 1945. By a 55 to 33 vote they passed 
the Patman Bill, pledging $2,200,000,000 
for immediate payment. 

President Roosevelt promised a quick 
decision. Congress could pass the bonus 
buck to him if it wished; he would toss 
it right back. 

Veterans clamored. Senators hesi- 
tated. Could they override a veto? Hard 
to tell. To stall for time, they delayed 
sending the bill to Mr. Roosevelt and 
counted pro-bonus heads. 


PRessUuRE: Night and day, supporters 
egged Congress on. Into the Senate gal- 
leries piled @ group of the District of 
Columbia’s 28,182 veterans, noisily en- 
thusiastic. Crisp gavel-banging from 
Vice President Garner quieted the out- 
bursts but didn’t spike their effect. Sen- 
ators gave heed. 

Such scenes climaxed a long, careful 
campaign on a nationwide front. Even 
while debate raged, John Thomas Tay- 
lor, mustached chief lobbyist of the 
American Legion, scurried between Sen- 
ators’ offices. 

Last fortnight Senator James Cou- 
zens, opponent of the bonus, spied Tay- 
lor in the Senate anteroom reserved for 
press interviews. Couzens growled: “I 
thought this was for newspaper men 
... How do lobbyists get in here?” 

Taylor’s handsome face flushed; he 
skittered out the door. But he had 
plenty to do elsewhere. The Legion’s 
800,000-odd members and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars’ 250,000 wanted action 
on immediate cash payment. 

Both organizations’ lobbies ran at top 
speed. To overwhelm the opposition of 
the small but active American Veterans 
Association, Legion and V.F.W. mem- 
bers followed orders to plaster the 
capital with telegrams. 

Before uncertain Senators, Taylor 
and Frank N. Belgrano Jr., sharp-fea- 
tured national commander, waved a 
convincing bludgeon: despite previous 
anti-bonus feeling within the Legion, 
today a grand total of 3,500,000 war 
veterans were plugging for payment. 


CommanD: The final push toward vic- 
tory again proved radio’s power of 
persuasion. In his May 5 broadcast 
from the Shrine of the Little Flower, 
Father Charles Edward Coughlin pleaded 
for the ex-soldiers. The “printing press” 
money called for in the Patman Bill was 





sound and valid. The priest’s brogue 
rose to a higher pitch eulogizing the 
“just wage which veterans earned ten 
times over.” 


Then he issued a command: “Go im- 
mediately to your telephone or to your 
telegraph office. Wire your Senators 
and... demand... that they sup- 
port the Patman plan.” 

In January Father Coughlin’s call for 
telegrams opposing United States ad- 
herence to the World Court drew amaz- 
ing response. His bonus appeal brought 
an estimated total of 100,000 wires. And 
as in January, Senators apparently 
heeded the messages. 


Rou.t-Catts: Through elaborate pre- 
liminaries, the Senate pressed to a final 
vote. Pat Harrison gave up the fight 
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Two Years Ago Veterans Haranged in Person; Last Week They Argued by Wire 


for the compromise measure he felt 
President Roosevelt would accept. Futile 
telephone harangues with colleagues 
had shown Harrison his bill had little 
chance. The first roll-call convinced 
him: 54 Senators voted for the Legion- 
supported Vinson Bill; only 30 for the 
Harrison compromise. 

The issue narrowed: Vinson Bill or 
Patman Bill? Both called for full and 
immediate payment of adjusted service 
certificates. The Vinson Bill would raise 
the money by a bond issue. The Patman 
measure would fork out $2,200,000,000 
in specially issued greenbacks. 

Inflationists flocked to the Patman 
new-currency forces; conservatives fled. 

Senator Bennett Champ Clark, a for- 
mer Legion leader, pleaded single-handed 
for the Vinson Bill: it would attract six 


or 
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Senator Harrison: Futile Phone Calls 
Showed Him His Bill Had Little Chance 


- te eight more votes than the Patman 


Bill for passage over the President’s 
inevitable veto. 

Clark argued in vain. The second 
roll-call showed 52 votes for Patman, 
35 for Vinson. 


Mepb.tey: Strange bedmates donned 
Patman pajamas. Huey Long joined 
forces with Elmer Thomas, Oklahoma’s 
arch-inflationist. The Kingfish strutted 
about the Senate floor, shouting his 
anti-administration battle-cry. Finally 
he pushed Thomas into the background. 

Up rose Senator William G. McAdoo, 
Woodrow Wilson’s Secretary of the 
Treasury and ex-son-in-law. His lined 
face was earnest, his high voice em- 
phatic: 

“I am opposed to spending $1,322,000,- 
000 more than is necessary to pay the 
bonus. That is the ... interest if we 
should issue 20-year bonds for this pur- 
pose ...I think that the issue of $2,- 
200,000,000 of additional Treasury notes 
would affect the credit of this govern- 
ment adversely just as much as a spade- 
ful of sand thrown upon the seashore 
would influence the incoming tide... 
There is in my opinion no single element 
of danger of any sort, kind, or condition 
in the issuance of the proposed cur- 
rency.” 

Orations usually drive Senators to the 
quiet of cloakrooms. Yet 60 Senators 
stayed for the ex-Treasury head’s 
speech. 

A small group of staunch Adminis- 
tration supporters were the most in- 
congruous Patmanites-for-a-day. Their 
reasoning: a vote for Patman would be 
more effective in killing the whole 
bonus issue than a vote for Vinson. 
Anti-inflation sentiment would guaran- 
tee the 32-vote minimum needed to sus- 
tain a veto. 

The third and final roll call swept the 
Patman measure through. It was ready 
for the President. 


STALLING: But the bill stuck in the 
Senate until this week. Its sponsors 
feared to take a chance on a White 
House veto until they welded strength. 
A motion by Senator Thomas to recon- 
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Senators Patman and Thomas Weigh Radio’s Pulling Power: i00,- 
000-Odd Telegrams Father Coughlin’s Bonus Plea Rained on the Capitol 


sider the vote delayed the measure’s 
trip up Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Lobbyists sweated. Belgrano sent out 
250-word telegrams to each State com- 
mander, each State adjutant, and each 
executive committee member. He or- 
dered a new telegraphic assault on 
Washington. 


James E. Van Zandt, V.F.W. head, 
asked the public to bombard President 
Roosevelt with 1,000,000 telegrams. 
Such a deluge would cost $600,000— 
but the ex-soldiers stood to win $2,200,- 
000,000 more than the present value of 
their adjusted service certificates. 


Argument for and against the bonus 
rolled over the radio and from speak- 
ers’ platforms. In a speech to North 
Carolina bankers at Pinehurst, RFC 
Chairman Jesse H. Jones gave aid and 
comfort to Patmanites. 


“Even the $2,000,000,000 additional 
that it seems likely that Congress may 
add in payment of the adjusted service 
certificates to the veterans will not be 
an unbearable burden.” 


Headlines next day made him repent: 
he explained he had spoken extempor- 
aneously, with no intention of taking a 
pro-bonus stand. Washington report- 
ers questioned Mr. Jones’s explanation. 
Several hours before his speech had 
been delivered they had received com- 
plete mimeographed copies. 


Before the Senate Banking Com- 








BIOGRAPHY OF THE BONUS 





1919—Discharge bonus of $60 voted to all service men. 

1920—Bonus Bill passed by House; died in Senate 
committee. 

1922—Bonus Bill passed by Congress: vetoed by Pres- 
ident Harding; veto sustained by Senate. 

1924—Bonus Bill (adjusted service certificates) passed 
by Congress; vetoed by President Coolidge; veto 
overridden by Congress. 

1931—Bill allowing 50 per cent borrowing on certifi- 
cates passed by Congress; vetoed by President Hoov- 
er; veto overridden by Congress. 

1932—Bonus Bill (Patman) passed by House; re- 
jected by Senate. 

1933—Bonus Bill (as an amendment to the Farm Re- 
lief Bill, providing payment by Treasury note issue) 
rejected by Senate. 

1934—Bonus Bill (Patman) passed by House; re- 
jected by Senate. 


mittee, Marriner Eccles, the Federal 
Reserve Board’s head, scored the in- 
flation bogey: “The Patman measure 
would provide no more inflation than 
if you put out that much in Govern- 
ment bonds.” 

Gen. Smedley D. Butler added his 
voice to the radio chorus, urging listen- 
ers to write or wire Mr. Roosevelt: 
“It’s up to the President whether the 
soldiers get their back pay or another 
kick in the pants.” 

Senator Long continued to lambast 
Mr. Roosevelt in the Senate, then de- 
livered a similar tirade on the air. 

“If he wants to send himself to 
slaughter (by a veto) he can do s0, 
but that ain’t going to do me any 
good. If he commits suicide he'll be 
an ex-President. Even an ex-President 
is something, but an ex-Senator ain't 
nothing.” 

Then the Kingfish ridiculed the Presi- 
dent’s statement that fishing trips re- 
stored his perspective. The recent 
Presidential jaunt on Vincent Astor's 
yacht, Long yowled, permitted only one 
perspective: that of entrenched wealth, 
therefore opposed to the bonus. 


Howipay: Undeterred by the King- 
fish’s sarcasm, Mr. Roosevelt spent the 
week-end fishing in Maryland. With 
him went Vice President Garner, Sen- 
ator Harrison, and Majority Leader 
Joseph T. Robinson. 

Before a blazing fire in the Wood- 
mont Rod and Gun Club, they dis- 
cussed the bonus once again. The best 
strategy, they agreed, would be 4 
strong message accompanying Mr. 
Roosevelt’s veto. The President told 
them he had already put finishing 
touches to his message. In it he treat- 
ed the bonus question briefly, reserving 
his large caliber guns for a frontal as- 
sault on inflation. 

At the end of their sporting jaunt, 
the Democratic leaders agreed with the 
pro-bonus forces that the vote on over- 
riding the veto-whichever way it went 
—would be close. 
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RELIEF : Politics Make Unemployed the Pawns 


In Game Between Hopkins and Two State Legislatures 


Harry L. Hopkins, rangy Federal 
Emergency Relief chief, likes action. 
But events have drawn him into the 
most tedious chess game of his Wash- 
ington career. Members of two State 
legislatures face him across the board. 
The pawns—2,750,000 foodless relief- 
roll citizens in Pennsylvania and Illi- 
nois. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Administrator Hop- 
kins ordered the Keystone State to 
raise $60,000,000 for relief. He even 
said he would accept $3,000,000 a 
month to start. At Harrisburg, George 
H. Earle, Democratic Governor, began 
a tug-of-war with a Republican Senate 
majority. Both sides grunted and 
groaned, but neither gained an inch. 

Last week a Republican committee 
dropped in to see the Governor. A sec- 
retary steered the visitors into a small 
anteroom. 

In walked Governor Earle, wanting 
to tax corporations and wealthy citi- 
zens. He ran his eye over a list of 
suggested levies. They ignored his de- 
manded utilities tax. Nor did they pro- 
vide to wipe out the 5-mill capital stock 
tax-exemption enjoyed by manufactur- 
ers. Earle shook his head, turned on 
his heel, and stalked out. The confer- 
ence, vital to 1,750,000 jobless Pennsyl- 
vanians, took less than a minute. 

Later the husky executive threatened 
to carry the fight to the people of the 
State’s 67 counties. He thundered: “It’s 
the same old story. The reactionary 
Republicans are playing with fire.” 

Governor Earle and G.O.P. Senators 
have until May 15 to agree on whom 
and what to tax. If they fail, Hopkins 
will send Pennsylvania no Federal re- 
lief money. 


ILLinots: Steadily for two weeks the 


Illinois relief situation has worsened. 
Last month Washington sent word the 
Sucker State would not get a “thin 
dime” until it ponied up $3,000,000 a 
month to match the monthly Federal 
handout of $9,000,000. As in Pennsyl- 
vania, balky Republican legislators rode 
roughshod over Gov. Henry Horner’s 
pleas to increase a sales tax from two 
to three per cent, and to tack a levy 
on utility companies. 

With all but 8 of the State’s 102 
county relief stations padlocked, re- 
lief-rollers tightened their belts to the 
last notch. Five hundred men and 
women, tired of bread and water ra- 
tions, marched on Springfield to lay 
“starvation siege” to the Capitol. Plac- 
ards proclaimed: “United we eat; di- 
vided we starve.” 

After the Illinois Emergency Relief 
Commission voted to shut up shop for 
lack of funds, Administrator Hopkins 
partly relented. He sent the State $1,- 
288,000 to help its destitute through 
another week. 

But in Washington, FERA officials 
insisted their chief’s mercy “does not 
mean a retreat ...” While hunger 
marchérs groaned, the thin-faced re- 
lief czar continued waiting for the 
States to shoulder the relief burden. 
He ‘didn’t intend to see the Federal 
government left holding the feed bag. 


REPUBLICANS: Elephant Is Cold 
To Fish, but Donkey Brays 


Hamilton Fish Jr. is willing. His is 
the first Republican hat in the ring 
for the 1936 Presidential nomination. 

Although Ogden Mills, Col. Frank 
Knox, Senator Arthur Vandenberg, and 


Harry Hopkins (Center) to Governors Horner and Earle: Dig Up $3,000,000 a Month or You Get No Federal Handout 


Gov. Alfred M. Landon of Kansas have 
been mentioned, they have not ex- 
pressed ambitions openly. But last 
week the Republican Congressman from 
President Roosevelt’s own district was 
ready for the call. Fish’s family doesn’t 
want him to run, but if the liberal 
West does, he will. . 

The aristocratic 6-foot-2 arch-foe of 
communism told Omaha _ reporters: 
“I’m not ambitious. Ten years ago I 
was... If it were put to me on the 
basis of party, I would not listen. If 
it were put to me on the basis of 
country, that would be another mat- 
ter.” ‘ 

The Fish announcement did not in- 
spire Republican enthusiasm. Some 
enthusiasm—with laughter—came from 
Democrats. “Sure,” said Speaker 
Byrns, “he’s my man.” 


SOCIAL SECURITY: All Agree a 
Man Is as Old as He Feels 


Administration leaders had some- 
thing new to worry about last week. The 
Supreme Court’s finding of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act unconstitutional 
left vital sections of the New Deal 
shaky. 

Two days after the decision, Attor- 
ney General Homer S. Cummings 
wrapped up a bundle of papers and 
sent them to the White House. By 
working overtime he had completed a 
study of Justice Roberts’s 9,000-word 
opinion. 

President Roosevelt shut himself up 
with the analysis. Two big patches in 
the New Deal quilt concerned him 
most: 


® Did the court’s opinion that social 
welfare measures “obviously lie out- 
side the orbit of Congressional power” 
threaten the pending Social Security 
Bill? 


® Did the court’s intimation that the 
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Interstate Commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution could not be stretched inde- 
finitely threaten the NIRA? 

At the Capitol, Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, Social Security Bill sponsor, 
reassured his colleagues. The Rail- 
road Retirement Act had provided pen- 
sions for railroad workers under Con- 
gress authority to regulate interstate 
commerce. But the pensions and in- 
surance provided by the Social Secur- 
ity Bill stood on Congress’s right to 
tax for a public purpose—which was 
clearly constitutional. 

Donald Richberg, Secretary of Labor 
Perkins, and Assistant Solicitor Gen- 
eral Angus MacLean joined in a reas- 
suring chorus. But Senators Robinson 
and King weren’t so sure. Senator 
King doubted the validity of the tax 
which Senator Wagner considered con- 
stitutional. 

Even New Dealers agreed with the 
Supreme Court on one point: “It does 
not follow, as contended, that a man 
of 65 is inefficient or incompetent. The 
facts indicate a contrary conclusion.” 

Of the five justices who signed the 
majority opinion, Justice Van Devanter 
is 76, Justices Sutherland and McRey- 
nolds are 73, and Justice Butler is 69. 
Only Justice Roberts (see page 15) is 
under 65. 


2 
ROOSEVELTS: The Family’s Doz- 


en Cows Await Farmer James 


Seventy-five miles north of Manhat- 
tan Island the Hudson River bends 
sharply. Seventeenth-century Dutch 
settlers named this stretch Kromme 
Elleboog—crooked elbow. On the high 
bluffs nearby, the Roosevelt 1,200-acre 
Hyde Park estate stretches more than 
a mile to the east. 

Chief agricultural activity is a small 
dairy farm. Last week twelve cows 
mooed and chewed complacently, await- 
ing the arrival of a new farm manager 
—James Roosevelt, the President’s old- 
est son. 

James will use his experience as an 
insurance executive to set up a modern 
accounting and cost system. In ad- 
dition he will supervise the experi- 
mental forestry work on the estate. 
Last month foresters planted 40,000 
new pine and spruce trees. 

A few months of comparative quiet 
may restore James’s ailing digestive 
system. With him to Hyde Park will 
go his wife and little daughter, Sara. 
They will live in Mrs. James Roose- 
velt Sr.’s rambling old house over- 
looking the river. 


® At Washington Navy Yard, thirteen 
guns boomed a welcome to Richard 
Byrd’s Antarctic barkentine, Bear of 
Oakland. Across the river, lightning 
flashed and thunder rolled in answer. 
Every harbor whistle shrieked. 

A few moments later a 19-gun salute 
hailed the appearance of Secretary of 
the Navy Swanson. The Marine Band’s 
martial music drowned out the echoes. 

Then 21 cannon crashed in honor of 
President Roosevelt, waiting with his 
daughter Anna and his grandchildren 


Sistie and Buzzie to greet the ex- 
plorer. Through it all Sistie and Buzzie 
stood with eyes screwed tightly shut 
and fingers stuffed in ringing ears. Un- 
til the last gun’s roar died away, they 
took no interest in Admiral Byrd’s 
homecoming. 


© “Oh, let’s just not say anything 
about Mother’s Day.” 

The nation’s leading mother, Mrs. 
James Roosevelt Sr., looked pleadingly 
at reporters. For a moment the 80- 
year-old woman had weakened under 
the pressure of a flood of Mother’s Day 
letters, invitations, telegrams, pro- 
grams, and interviews. Then she ral- 
lied: 

“Of course, I think Mother’s Day is 
a great institution and all that.” 

A reporter asked Mrs. Roosevelt if 
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Sistie and Buzzie Dall: During the Boom of 53 Guns They 


Last week the President signed an 
executive order starting the $100,000,- 
000 electric power program. He 
changed “Division” to “Administra- 
tion.” 


DINNER: New Dealers Nab Judge 
Off Bench and Overrule Him 


Dining at the Borgias’s was risky 
business. Renaissance dukes had a way 
of making their guests uncomfortable, 

Last week in Washington, D. C., 
Judge Learned Hand dined out. Al- 
though he found no strychnine in his 
sherbet, the Second Circuit Court jurist 
had a distinctly unpleasant time. 

George Rublee, prominent Washing- 
ton attorney, gave a buffet supper for 
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Showed No Interest in Bands, Marines, Secretaries or Admirals 


she would send a Mother’s Day gift to 
her son. Then her Roosevelt chin set 
firmly. 

“No, I’m not going to send him a 
thing. And I hope he doesn’t send me 
anything. He’s much too busy.” 


® In press conferences and private dis- 
cussions, President Roosevelt always 
referred to the agency planned to 
handle rural electrification as _ the 
“Rural Electrification Division.” One 
day a White House Secretary pointed 
out that the agency would become 
known as RED. 





about 60 friends. Many ranking New 
Dealers and their wives arrived; Don- 
ald Richberg, NIRB chairman; Black- 
well Smith, acting NRA counsel; and 
James M. Landis, Securities Exchange 
commissioner. 

The sight of Judge Hand, who ruled 
against NRA on the Schechter case, 
now before the Supreme Court of the 
United States on appeal, affected 
James Landis like a red flag before 4 
Spanish bull. He cornered the judge and 
scored “old-school judicial legistics” 
who don’t understand modern social 
and economic needs. He shouted and 
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shook a wrathful finger under Judge 
Hand’s nose. 

After Landis weakened, Smith and 
Richberg tore in. It was their first 
chance to belabor in person a judge 
who clipped the Blue Eagle’s tail- 
feathers. They ranted over what they 
considered lack of logic in Judge 
Hand’s_ decision. Guests crowded 
around. Now and then Judge Hand 
managed to get a word in edgewise. 
But his critics had the edge in volume. 


CHAIN: Al Smith Gets Thousand 
Share-W ealth Letters, One Dime 


The dime letter rash which broke out 
last month in Denver, Colo., last week 
spread over the nation. 

Asa game it was fun. As a get-rich- 
quick scheme, it was generally a flop. 
Chain letter recipients often broke the 
rules, though not the chain. Letters 
contained a list of six names and in- 
structed the addressee to send a dime 
to the first name, scratch it off, add his 
own name, and send the new list to five 
friends. Slickers did everything but 
send the dimes. 

Inhabitants of Springfield, Mo., at- 
tempted last week to make participants 
play fair. At the same time they raised 
the ante to $1, $2, or $5. Anyone play- 
ing a $2 list had a notary public certify 
he had mailed $2 to the top name. 

Then the player scratched off the top 
name, added his own, and made two cop- 
ies of the “guaranteed” list. These he 


‘ peddled to other easy money -enthus- 


iasts, who likewise paid the new top 
person before a notary public. Each 
purchaser hoped subsequent buyers 
would do the same when his name had 
reached the top. 


The “guaranteed” chain list took 
Springfield by storm. Workmen 
splashed red paint across a dozen of- 
fice fronts, announcing clearing-houses. 
The “Pot of Gold,” “Chance of a Life- 
time,” and “Cream of the Crop” did 
a land-office business. 


Earl Goodwin, pool hall operator: “I 
got $300 right now. Expect $700.” 

Guy Harpool, grocer: “I won $300 in 
a dollar chain, yippee!” 

Johnson Printing Co.: “We have sold 


14,000 chain letter forms since yester- 
day noon.” 


Then the bubble burst. People feared 
the craze would not last long enough for 
new names to rise through progressive 
Sales to the top pay-off position. Five 
doliar notarized lists went begging at 
50 cents. In two days the Springfield 
rush had fizzled out. 

But the rush mushroomed up through- 
out the country in various guises. 

Birmingham, Ala., chain letters di- 
rected recipients to pass on kisses. In 
Lincoln, Neb. the “Sweet Adeline 
Club” worked with pints of whisky. 
Chicago and Chattanooga, Tenn., 
adopted telegrams to avoid the con- 
demnation of postal authorities. 

Many enthusiasts, casting about for 
addresses, thought of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Last week the President 
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Not All Enthusiasts Are Honest. 


Chain Letter Rush: T 


ce Department Put on Extra Hel 
ceipts Climbed, Then Warn 


Participants Against Conducting 
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Police Photographed These Bostonians, 
a Few of Those in Jail Charged With Fraud in Chain-Mail Rackets 
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turned over to Postmaster General Far- 
ley more than 200 such share-the-wealth 
epistles. In New York, Alfred E. 
Smith’s wastebasket bulged with 1,- 
000 prosperity pleas. One brought him 
a dime. 

In Washington, postoffice officials 
warned participants they were conduct- 
ing lotteries and committing frauds. 
Individual fines.could aggregate $2,000, 
jail sentences might total seven years. 

Still the contagion persisted. Uncle 
Sam’s postal receipts boomed. 


POWER: Mayor’s Prisoner’s Song 
Becomes Battle Cry of Freedom 


Clare W. H. Bangs, a _live-wire 
Mayor, last week sat in the new Hunt- 
ington, Ind., yellow brick jail. 

Subordinates kept municipal wheels 
turning. 

After office hours a crowd of city of- 
ficials and residents paraded on the 
wide green lawns around the jail. Vig- 
orously they shouted encouragement to 
the imprisoned Mayor. The more 
courageous hurled threats at the Sher- 
iff. 


SCRAPPER: Twenty years ago Mayor 
Bangs became president of Hunting- 
ton College. Previously he had studied 
at New York’s Columbia University, at- 
tended the University of Paris on a 
scholarship, and lectured on interna- 
tional law. 

A few years ago the city wanted to 
annex the park surrounding Hunting- 


Ex-Mayor Bryan of Lincoln, Neb.: Last Week a 4,000 Majority 
Plumped William Jennings’s Brother Back in the Rickety Old City Hall 


ton College. President Banks opposed 
the plan. He lost, but discovered he 
liked a fight. 

He entered politics. Last December 
an approving electorate sent him to 
City Hall. There he met a stiffer bat- 
tle: cheaper electricity. 

On his first day in office—New Year’s 
Day—the Council authorized him to di- 
rect electrical construction. He set out 
to serve private customers juice from 
the municipal plant. 

The Northern Indiana Power Co. 
took up the Mayor’s challenge. That 
same New Year’s Day it obtained a 
temporary restraining order. But the 
Mayor hooked his first private customer 
onto the city’s transmission lines, then 
ducked out of town before the process- 
server could catch him. He came back 
in eleven days. His workmen had 
strung plenty of wires. 


Customers have good reason to sup- 
port the Mayor. For $4.80 the city 
supplies service for which the company 
charges $6. Larger bills show a great- 
er ratio of saving. Accountants figure 
the city could give lower rates and still 
make enough profits to run without 
taxation. 


Bars: Last week Circuit Court Judge 
David E. Smith held Mayor Bangs and 
five other city employes in contempt 
for violating the temporary injunction. 
He ordered them to pay $1,951 damages 
to the N. I. P. Co. The Mayor signed 
bonds for his subordinates, but not for 
himself: 

“T will not post bond under any. cir- 
cumstances... If it is necessary that 
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I go to jail to win for the people of 
Huntington freedom from power com. 
pany dictation, I’m ready to go.” 

To jail he marched. Every evening 
faithful citizens roared encouragement. 
On his first night behind the bars his 
Huntington News came out with bold 
headlines: “UTILITY FIGHT To 
CONTINUE FROM JAIL, AVERS 
CITY MUNICIPAL HERO.” 


BRYAN: The Commoner’s Brother 
Goes Back to Bottom of Ladder 


Through the mind of Charles w. 
Bryan last week raced thoughts on 
life’s eccentricities. His memory took 
him back to the day he won his politi- 
cal spurs. Twenty years ago William 
Jennings Bryan’s “Brother Charlie” 
talked citizens of Lincoln, Neb., into 
electing him Mayor. 

Since then the Great Commoner’s kin 
ran for everything in sight. He never 
quite made the United States Senate, 
but corn-growers thought enough of 
him to keep him in the Governor’s 
office three terms. Last January he 
considered his work done and retired. 

But recently friends insisted he run 
again—for Mayor. Like a superan- 
nuated firehorse, he couldn’t resist the 
gong. He clinched support by promis- 
ing to rid Lincoln of slot machines. 

Last week a 4,000-vote majority put 
Charlie Bryan back where he started 
—in rickety old City Hall. 











THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Declined a request from the House asking 
for a transcript of his remarks during a 
press conference in which he criticized the 
attitude of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

Signed an executive order establishing the 


Rural Electrification Administration and 
setting aside $75,000 for its immediate ad- 
ministrative needs. 
SENATE: 
Adjourned last Monday out of respect for 
Sen. Bronson Cutting, killed in an airplane 
crash, 


Passed Patman Bonus Bill (see page 5). 
Time in debate: 20 hours 3 minutes. 


HOUSE: 
Passed, 271 to 110, the Banking Bill of 1935; 
sent it to Senate. 
Passed, unanimously, a bill to lower interest 
rates to farmers on $1,500,000,000 bor- 
rowed through the Farm Credit Adminis- 


tration; sent it to Senate. 
Time in debate: 19 hours 42 minutes. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Bureau of Air Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce announced that a record of 
24,134,055 passenger-miles were flown in 
March by scheduled airlines operating in 
the United States. 

Agriculture Department’s Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics reported a 12-per-cent 
gain in farm income for the first quarte! 
of 1935 over the same period last ye: 

Agriculture Department’s Crop Reporting 
Board predicted a Winter wheat crop ol 
431,637,000 bushels, 26,603,000 bushels over 
the 1934 yield. 


Department of Justice announced that it was 
completing plans for a National Crime !n- 
stitute and a central radio station tor 


broadcasting police news. 
OTHER AGENCIES: 

Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced that since July, 1933, it had 
granted applications for security issues 
aggregating $1,720,000,000. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended May 9) 


Receipts ....eeseee Trevrrrirtiy. $97,899, 251.26 
Expenditures PPTTTTTTTT TTT $202,150, 658.05 
Balance ...cceceescccecceess$l,772,684,615.12 
Deficit, fiscal year.......0+++- $2,930,845, 011.71 


Public debt ...... oc cc ccc ce 5 $28,621,346, 505.23 
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POLAND: A Gruff 


Old Savior of His Country 


Passes on, Leaving a Place Three Dozen Cannot Fill 





Marshal Pilsudski: 


the Death of. Its 


Marshal Joseph Pilsudski lay ill in 
white-walled Belvedere Palace. Doctors 
said grip would prevent him from meet- 
ing Pierre Laval. The French Foreign 
Minister had stopped off in Warsaw to 
placate Polish resentment over the 
Franco-Soviet mutual assistance pact. 


Cynical diplomats smiled. Illness was: 


an old dodge. Hadn’t Adolf Hitler only 
two months earlier used a cold as an 
excuse to postpone a meeting with Brit- 
ish diplomats? Last week’s cool official 
reception to M. Laval heightened suspic- 


ion that the old Marshal’s malady was 
anger, 


M. Laval ignored the apparent slight. 
He managed to convince Col. Joseph 
Beck, dour Polish Foreign Minister, that 
the new pact did not scrap the Franco- 
Polish military alliance of 1922. In turn 
Colonel Beck assured the Frenchman 
that Poland hadno secret agreement with 
Germany to grab the Ukraine. On the 
morning of May 12, when M. Laval left 


for Moscow, both diplomats radiated 
cordiality, 


That night Marshal Pilsudski gave 


INTERNATIONAL 


All Poland Mourns 


Dictator and Hero 


the best possible proof that his illness 
was authentic. He died. 


Savior: Poles called the gruff, pro- 
fane old man the nation’s savior. For 
more than 30 years he schemed and 
fought for Poland’s independence from 
Russia. 

An ancestral estate in Vilna Province, 
Russia, was his birthplace, Dec. 5, 1867. 
In his teens he plotted revolution. The 
Czar’s police charged him at 20 with a 
conspiracy to murder Alexander III. 
Though innocent, he suffered exile in 
Siberia for five years. 


After his release he started Robotnik 
(The Worker), a Socialist journal. A 
jail term in Warsaw’s citadel interrupted 
his revolutionary action only temporar- 
ily. He feigned insanity, got a transfer 
to a prison hospital in St. Petersburg, 
and escaped. 

During the World War he supported 
Austria against Russia with 10,000 
Polish sharpshooters. 

In America, Ignace Paderewski took 
up the cry of Polish independence. He 
won President Wilson’s sympathy. Af- 





ter the war the republic became a fact. 

Pilsudski, a flop as Premier, turned 
the job over to the great pianist and set 
about building up the army. He led it 
in battles with Bolsheviks, Lithuanians, 
Ukranians, and German irregulars. In 
1923 he retired. 

But he used his tremendous influence 
to make and break politicians. In 1926, 
enraged by an attempt to curb his 
power, he led troops into Warsaw and 
seized control of the government. De- 
clining the Presidency, he gave the post 
to Ignace Moscicki, an old revolutionary 
friend. Once again, as Premier, Pilsudski 
served only two short terms. But as 
War Minister and Inspector General of 
the Army he maintained his leadership 
until death. 


Hermit: The Polish Dictator led an 
austere life. Finding the dampness of 
Belvedere Palace aggravated his rheu- 
matism, he moved into army headquar- 
ters. Every afternoon he walked to 
his official residence to take tea with 
his second wife, Alexandra, and their 
daughters, Wanda and Jadwiga. He 
occupied only one of the nine rooms in 
his headquarters apartment. In that 
chamber, bare of rugs or pictures and 
furnished only with bed, two tables, 
and two chairs, he customarily worked 
through the night, peering under bushy 
gray eyebrows at reams of documents. 
Instead of liquor, he made a minor 
vice of smoking and sweets. Numer- 
ous chocolate bonbons and 200 special- 
ly-made “Marszalkowskie” cigarettes 
lasted him only a few hours. 

From all but his family and a few 
close friends he kept his secret—the 
stomach cancer that finally killed him. 


Future: His death explained his 
haste to rush through the Constitution 
which gives autocratic power to Pres- 
ident Moscicki. But other old friends 
of the Marshal will doubtless tell the 
President what to do. 

The job of Army Inspector General 
Pilsudski willed to Gen. Edward Rydz- 
Smigly, his thin-lipped assistant. The 
Marshal arranged for Gen. Taseus 
Krasprzycki, handsome Under Secre- 
tary for War, to succeed him as War 
Minister, and for Colonel Beck to con- 
tinue as Foreign Minister. 

Poles felt these three old friends 
would carry on Pilsudski’s policies un- 
changed. But they doubted that three 
or three dozen could fill the shoes of 
their beloved iron Marshal. 


« 
CUBA: Left Wingers’ Bid for Free- 
dom Ends in Death and Capture 


Twenty young Cubans one dark night 
last week appeared suddenly at El 
Morrillo, an old Spanish fort on the 
desolate coast 65 miles east of Havana. 
A show of submachine guns, rifles, and 
pistols forced the lone sailor on guard 
to surrender the white ruin. 

Dr. Antonio Guiteristas, 31, Philadel- 
phia-born Young Cuba party leader, 
and his group had been hiding for 
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WIDE WORLD 


Italian Soldiers Cheer From the Decks of Their Africa-Bound Ship; Along 


the Abyssinian Border Sunstroke and Malaria Will Dampen Their Ardor 


weeks. Now they prepared to escape. 
The radical, idealistic physician served 
as Secretary of the Interior under 
President Ramon Grau San Martin. 
Authorities claimed he recently direct- 
ed several robberies to finance a re- 
volt. They even connected him with the 
kidnaping two weeks ago of Eutimio 
Falla Gutierrez, who paid $300,000 for 
freedom. 

Two women were among the Left 
Wingers who took refuge at the fort: 
Sra. Concepcion Giraud, a 23-year-old 
brunette, and Sra. Xiomara O’Halloran, 
30, a striking Cuban blonde of Irish de- 
scent. A launch lay near the shore. 
Watchers scanned the horizon for the 
white schooner Amalia, which would 
mean Mexico and safety. 

During the night 2,000 soldiers and 
sailors crept close to El Morrillo. At 


dawn rifles cracked from the fortress. 
Besiegers’ guns spat back. The Cuban 
colleen grabbed a submachine gun and 
poured out a fierce staccato fire. Sol- 
diers claimed she killed Corp. Jose Mas. 


For three and a half deafening hours, 
Guiteristas held off the government 
men. Then Dr. Guiteristas fell dead, a 
bullet in his heart. Two of his follow- 
ers also were killed. Ten escaped in 
the. launch. The rest, including the 
women, surrendered. 


At first authorities announced finding 
$100,000 of the marked ransom money on 
Guiteristas’s body. Then they denied it. 


The prisoners await court martial. 
Interior Secretary Maximiliano Smith 
proclaimed, “If women have the cour- 
age to fight soldiers, then they have 
courage to face a firing squad.” 





INTERNATIONAL 


The Barefoot Hordes of Abyssinia: Haile Selassie Prepares to 
Mobilize Them to the Last Soldier at Any Sign of Italian Advance 
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ABYSSINIA: Empire Refuses 1, 
Be Made a Second Manchuk:y, 


The gold-flecked brown eyes of Haile 
Selassie, King of Kings, glinted angrily, 
“Abyssinia,” he rasped in French to an 
interviewer last week, “never wil! ac. 
cept a state of unofficial war, such as 
occurred when Japan carried out her 
operations in Manchuria. We will resist 
immediately.” 

He prepared to order general mobil. 
ization of his barefoot hordes the jp. 
stant Italian troops advance. 

At the same time in Rome, politicians 
cheered Alessandro Lessona, Colonia] 
Under Secretary. In a Parliamentary 
speech he described the situation jp 
east Africa: “a problem of vast im. 
portance embracing the whole European 
civilizing mission, not merely security 
for our own lands.” To help solve it 
Mussolini last week called out an ad. 
ditional force, estimated at 58,000 men. 

Forty thousand white troops already 
in torrid Eritrea and Italian Somaliland 
drew water rations of two bottles a day, 
On forced marches, some suffered sun- 
stroke. While they waited for an ad- 
vance that could not take place before 
the monsoon ends in October, many 
shivered with malaria. 


JAPAN: Premier Okada Sips Sake 
While Privy Council Worries 


Farmers, liberals, and business men 
all over Japan serenaded the Diet’s ad- 
journment last March with shrill pro- 
tests. Huge military and naval budgets 
had swallowed most of the agricultural 
relief funds. Diet members had failed 
to pass measures to stabilize the price 
of rice, reduce tariffs on iron and steel, 
and tighten laws to curb super-patriots’ 
enthusiasm. 

Premier Keisuke Okada blamed 
wrangling political parties. Public 
criticism against him, he observed, 
would accomplish no more than throw- 
ing water on a crocodile. Then he re- 
tired to his earthquake-proof house on 
Nagata Street to moisten a dry throat 
with the daily half gallon of sake. 

While the little Premier rested, the 
Privy Council worked. This advisory 
body, composed principally of retired 
Ministers and party leaders, urged 


“Emperor Hirohito to decree a National 


Policy Council. 

Last week the new organization took 
form with Premier Okada as president 
and Finance Minister Korekiyo Taka- 
hashi as vice president. The other 
fifteen members include former Pre- 
mier Makoto Saito and Baron Tatsuo 
Yamamoto, former Home Minister. 
Representatives of every political fac- 
tion received invitations to join. 

An imperial ordinance defined the 
council’s function: “To inquire into 
and deliberate on important national 
policies on the Premier’s instruction.’ 

But this move to strengthen a weak 
Cabinet and force recalcitrant politi- 
cians and war lords into line did not 
deceive smart Nipponese. They called 
it a moldy sop to popular bitterness. 
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Two parties, Seiyukai and Minseito, 
dominate the Diet. Each serves a rival 
family. Seiyukai, now the majority 
party, takes orders from the Mitsui 
trading, industrial, and banking inter- 
ests. Minseito, chief minority faction, 
truckles to the Mitsubishi banking and 
insurance firms, owned by the Iwasaki 
family. 

These two families control Japanese 
politics. The Mitsui, great exporters, 
packed the invasion of Manchuria and 
forced Japan off the gold standard. 
Mitsubishi financiers, more conserva- 
tive, have struggled vainly for a con- 
ciliatory foreign policy and a stable 
currency. Fearful of a coup d’etat, 
they distrust the militarists whom 
Mitsui support. 

The Mitsui-Mitsubishi quarrel, which 
thwarted Premier Okada’s legislative 
program in the last Diet, broke c 
afresh over the National Policy Cot 
cil. Three Minseito men agreed to 
serve; their Seiyukai rivals promptly 
sent regrets. 


SPIES: Former Police Chief Gets Some 


Pointers From the Japanese Gendarmes 


Half a century ago, every Japanese 
official had another official who watched 
his slightest move and reported it to 
higher authorities. Many a touring 
amateur photographer has found to his 
sorrow how vigorously this spy-phobia 
tradition still survives. 

Mark A. Pierce, 37, wealthy Los 
Angeles undertaker and former police 
commissioner, addressed the Tokyo 
Rotary Club last week. He had been in 
Japan 12 days. He apologized for not 
being able to pay tribute to the coun- 
try’s scenic wonders; he had not seen 
them. 

The Japanese steamer Tatsuta Maru 
was passing through the Inland Sea, a 
fortified zone. The sun shone bright. 
Pierce snapped a picture of a deck ten- 
nis game. Immediately a detective on 
board arrested him and his wife. The 
officer nabbed the American’s camera 
and films, with the cheerful assurance 
that the seizure was a mere formality. 

In Kobe, police released Mrs. Pierce, 
a smartly dressed blonde of 34. But for 
days they held her husband. He faced 
inquisitors at headquarters from 8 A.M. 
to 6 P.M. 

His films included shots of sailing ves- 
sels, a lighthouse, and a Japanese war- 
ship. His hobby, yachting, made a sec- 
ond black mark; his nautical phrases 
aroused suspicion. Worse still, police 
found in his luggage his commission as 
a Kentucky Colonel—one of Gov. Ruby 
Laffoon’s staff of 4,000 which includes 
the Hon. Mae West and the Hon. Shirley 
Temple. 

The dark-haired, trim-mustached Col- 
onel signed three long statements, paid 
a 30 yen fine ($8.50) and, after eleven 
days, won freedom. Japanese police 
treatment, he complained in Tokyo, 
would make American methods with 
Dillinger “look like mere courtesies.” 

Three days later Formosa authorities 
freed William §. Gates, retired Ameri- 
can naval lieutenant, and a German and 
Russian with whom he sailed on the 
ketch Flying Dutchman. Police had 





sSOVFOTO 


Comrade Stalin Gives a Pep Talk to 
Future Officers of the Russian Army 





seized them as spies in the fortified zone 
near Formosa after they, too, snapped 
pictures. Acquitted of espionage, all 
paid fines of 200 yen ($57) for violating 
maritime law. Then they resumed their 
voyage to hunt for buried treasure. 


U.S.S.R.: Gears, Levers No Longer 
Rank Over Bodies and Souls 


Red Army men get far better food, 
quarters, and clothing than the aver- 
age Soviet civilian. But Communist 
training prevents formation of an ar- 
rogant military caste. During a serv- 
ice term varying from two to four 
years, many soldiers work in fields or 
factories. On discharge, they labor 
with the zeal of missionaries to speed 
up agriculture and industry. 

Last week Soviet newspapers head- 
lined a Stalin pep talk in the white 
Kremlin Palace to graduating cadets 
—young men trained to be leaders in 
war or peace. He announced the na- 
tion must stop worshiping machines 
and pay more attention to workers: 

“We have learned to know and ap- 
preciate machines but we have not yet 
learned to know and appreciate men. 
Instead of being studied and fitted to 
their jobs, the workers are often tossed 
about like pawns.” 

Stalin noted a famine of men proper- 
ly trained to run the machines pro- 
duced during the first and second five- 
year plans. He demanded the old slo- 
gan, “Technical equipment is every- 
thing,” be replaced by “Trained per- 
sonnel is everything.” 

The speech delighted workers. They 
hate the young know-it-all technician. 
A slide-rule and brief case, they say 
mockingly, make a Soviet engineer. 
Another part of the address also 
pleased them. The boss admitted that 
in the drive to arm Russia against foes 
without and within he had been a bit 
rough on some of his comrades. 


NAMES: Changes in the Zaderikhvostoff 
And Nezakonorozhdenny Visiting Cards 


Comrade Zhulikoff (Swindler) has 
changed his name. So have Comrades 
Durakoff (Fool), Nezakonorozhdenny 
(Bastard) and Zaderikhvostoff (Lift 
Your Tail). 

Last week more citizens applied for 
permission to get rid of names fastened 
on their families by jocose landlords 
under the serfdom abolished in 1861. 

Communists claim Russian royalty 
enjoyed the buffoonery which embar- 
rassed hundreds of subjects. One Czar, 
they maintain, granted a merchant’s re- 
quest to drop the name Semibrukhoff 
(Seven Bellies), then instructed the 
petitioner to call himself Pyatsbruk- 
hoff (Five Bellies). 

But revolutionary enthusiasm also 
has saddled modern Russians with odd 
handles. Scores of children now answer 
to Svetlana, name of an electric light 
bulb factory. A girl born last Summer 
during an attempted crossing of the 
Kara Sea, in the Arctic, became Ka- 
rena. 

Authorities seek to discourage such 
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zeal as uncultured and silly. One of 
the few inspired names which they 
sanction is Vladlen in honor of the 
Soviet patron saint—Vladimir Lenin. 


° 
BRITAIN: Ashes, Hangovers, and 


Ambulances in Jubilee Jamboree 





Leaping bonfires flickered out. Dawn 
glimmered on empty bottles. In chilly 
parks, thousands of Londoners woke to 
rub stiff muscles. A few revelers still 
lurched singing through the streets. 
Jubilee Day was over. 

Many Britons carried headaches to 
work after the most glorious jamboree 
since the Armistice. Slouch-hatted 
street cleaners picked up more than 
90 tons of confetti, paper hats, and 
other litter showered to celebrate the 
25th anniversary of George V’s ac- 
cession to the throne. 


® A little pile of ashes swept up in 
Bermondsey recalled a demonstration 
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Admiral Sir Ernle Chatfield Inspecting H.M.S. Rodney’s Crew. 


mats, Cabinet Ministers, and visiting 


royalty, did not forget humbler palace 
visitors. 


thoughtfulness, Britons observed proud- 
ly, was characteristic of the entire 
royal family. 


® May 8 the King and Queen climbed 


into their new royal blue Daimler 


limousine and drove three blocks to 
St. James’s Palace. Subjects admired 
the new vehicle, a 12-cylinder creation 
with a 157-inch wheelbase. On its 
top the car carries a small royal stand- 
ard. At night a tiny violet lamp glows 
on the windshield. The royal crest, 
encircled by the collar of the Order 
of the Garter, embellishes the rear 
doors and rear panel. Interior fittings 
include blue leather upholstery, a small 
cabinet for personal possessions, and 
duplicate clock and speedometer. 


® In 1899 the Prince of Wales, later 
King Edward VII, ordered Buckingham 
Palace’s first Daimler. This 6-horse- 
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SOIBLEMAN 


He Succeeded Sir Roger Keyes as Admiral of the British Fleet 


against the borough’s Laborite Mayor. 
Sidney Robert Weightman refused to 
take part in the festival on the ground 
his expenses would deprive 30 crippled 
children of a seaside holiday. Oppon- 
ents marched with a straw figure pla- 
earded “This man was disloyal to his 
King;” then they burned Mr. Weight- 
man in effigy. 


* Jubilee Day produced a peak of 
colorful pageantry but the celebration 
continues three months. The 69-year- 
old sovereign rested May 7 and let the 
Prince of Wales receive 2,000 guests in 
flower-garlanded St. James’s palace. 
But that night 50,000 subjects gathered 
before Buckingham Palace and cheered 
until King George and Queen Mary ap- 
peared on the flood-lighted balcony. 


® The Prince of Wales, host to diplo- 





power machine, first royal car in the 
world, still runs. The latest Daimler 
is the royal family’s 36th. Rated at 
50 horsepower, its overhead valve 
engine develops 140. 


© In the white and gold throne room of 
St. James’s, the King and Queen at- 
tended by the Prince of Wales and the 
Dukes of York, Gloucester, and Kent, 
received diplomats and colonial Pre- 
miers. Beside the Thames, Parlia- 
mentary parties united in _ tribute. 
George Lansbury, white-haired Labor 
opposition leader, got the loudest cheers 
for a speech supporting a motion to 
congratulate the sovereign. 


“I suppose,” said the septuagenarian 
Laborite, “that if a motion of this kind 
had been moved when I was very much 
younger I might have felt slightly dif- 
ferent from what I am feeling today. 





Two buffets provided meals 
for 1,500 waiting chauffeurs. The Heir’s 








But the experience of years has taught 
me that whatever people may say or 
think about the British Constitution, jt 
does work. Masses of people are con. 
tinually winning more and more recog- 
nition and the right to take part ip 
the government of this country.” 


© The same day King George thanked 
Adolf Hitler for another congratulatory 
message—one praising His Majesty for 
seeking to stabilize European peace, 
Rudyard Kipling, however, sounded aq 
sour note in a public speech by warning 
Britain to arm against an unnamed op- 
ponent whom everybody recognized as 
Germany. 


® May 9 George and Mary accepted 
felicitations from M. P.’s in gloomy 
Westminster Hall. The King wore a 
morning coat with a white gardenia, 
the Queen a shimmering silver gown. 
His voice broke when he referred to 
his “dear wife.” 


® Saturday night Their Majesties again 
stepped out on the palace balcony. An 
idolatrous mob of 250,000 surged to- 
ward the gates. Ambulance surgeons 
treated 500 injured in the crush, while 
the others chanted “God Save the King 
and Queen.” 


ADMIRALTY: Sir Roger Keyes, Hero 
Of Zeebrugge, Hauls Down His Flag 


One April morning in 1918 a string 
of flags fluttered from a staff at Dover. 
Off the British coast in the English 
Channel, officers aboard the destroyer 
Warwick spelled out: “St. George for 
England.” 

Vice Admiral Roger Keyes, com- 
mander of the Dover patrol, gave a 
soft-spoken order. Flags aboard the 
Warwick flashed back a code reply: 
“May we give the dragon’s tail a 
damned good twist.” 

The raid that followed failed to bottle 
up the fleet of German submarines 
operating out of two Belgian ports, 
Zeebrugge and Ostend. But for a time it 
hindered submarines’ activity, alarmed 
the Kaiser’s naval officers, and con- 
firmed Admiral Keyes’s reputation as 4 
daring and efficient commander. 

He was knighted and given a royal 
grant of $50,000. In 1930 he became 
one of the four Admirals of the British 
Fleet. In 1931 he retired from active 
duty but kept his rank. Last year 
Sir Roger entered Parliament as a 
Conservative member from North 
Portsmouth. A black sack coat and 
unpressed striped trousers made the 
slightly-built baronet appear more the 
humble trades union leader than the 
great sailor. 

Last week, at the age of 62, the 
Admiralty retired Sir Roger because 
no officer may hold the rank for more 
than five years. Admiral Sir Ernle 
Chatfield, First Sea Lord, succeeded 
him. 

Sir Ernle, who saw service at Jut- 
land, believes in big battleships. The 
blue-eyed Admiral corresponds more 
closely to popular conception of an of- 
ficer—aristocratic, reserved, and pas- 
sionately efficient. 
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ROBERTS: The Supreme Court's 
Hard-Working Balance-W heel 


In 1932 the authors of “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round” wrote “More Merry- 
Go-Round.” They considered the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Then 
they looked over new liberal legislation 
foreshadowing the New Deal. ‘“Prob- 
ably,” they predicted, the laws would 
get “an even break from Owen J. 
Roberts... who... is groping to pre- 
serve a humanitarian detachment on 
the supreme bench.” But they saw no 
hope “at the hands of Charles Evans 
Hughes.” 

Last week the court decided its 
fourth New Deal case. Chief Justice 
Hughes firmly established himself as 
a prediction-confounder by maintain- 
ing a 1,000 liberal batting average. But 
at least to New Dealers, Associate 
Justice Roberts still seemed to grope. 

Previously he had joined the four 
Supreme Court liberals to uphold the 
Minnesota mortgage moratorium, New 
York milk law, and gold clause cases. 
Now he joined the four conservatives 
to turn down the Federal Railroads Re- 
tirement Act. 

Justice Roberts, as sole Supreme 
Court middle-of-the-roader, holds the 
deciding vote on life or death for NRA 
and other New Deal measures. For 
the moment, this makes him “the most 
important man in Washington.” 

The tall, square-jawed jurist at 60 is 
one of the capital’s most energetic 
men. Afternoons, after the court’s ad- 
journment, eight Justices saunter from 
the marble, red, and gold chamber. The 
ninth, Roberts, bounds out. Almost 
before the leather door has swung back 
he has yanked off his black grosgrain 
gown. He tosses it to the robing room’s 
Negro attendant and leaps up the cir- 
cular staircase to his office. While his 
associates are hanging up their gowns 
on silver name-inscribed hooks, Justice 
Roberts is already at work. 

He likes work almost as much as 
telling jokes on himself. His facility 
aS a writer keeps him busy. In the 
last two years only Chief Justice 
Hughes and Justices Cardozo and Stone 
have written more opinions than he. 

In arguments he thinks fast. Young 
lawyers sometimes find him. impatient, 
more often helpful. Occasionally he 
interrupts their arguments with a 
characteristic question: “Isn’t this 
your point?” Then he outlines the 
essential points of their case so ac- 
curately that attorneys have nothing 
more to say but “Yes, your honor.” 

On a June day in 1930 Justice Rob- 
erts first startled the Supreme Court: 
he took oath wearing a bright red tie 
he just “happened to have on.” 

Ordinarily, he is meticulous about 
clothes. But on his 650-acre Kimber- 
ton, Pa., estate he wanders around in 
khaki shirt and breeches, wool stock- 
ings, and a battered straw hat. 

Five years ago he bought the Kim- 
berton place and named it Bryncoed, 
Welsh for wooded hill. He remodeled 
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the rambling Colonial stone farmhouse 
behind a windbreak of pines into a 
15-room affair filled with antiques. He 
set up flower and vegetable gardens. 
Though a fall from a horse years ago 
left him with a still painful shoulder 
fracture, he continues to ride. Oc- 
casionally he strolls to a near-by vil- 
lage to chat with the blacksmith. 
Justice Roberts and his wife stay at 
Bryncoed from June to October. Back 
in Washington for the Winter, they 
receive in one of the Georgetown sec- 
tions’ oldest houses. There too he in- 








each morning to the Capitol. Only he 
and Justice Van Devanter have offices 
there. The others work at home. 

A fluke put Justice Roberts on the 
Supreme Court bench. By one vote the 
Senate five years ago refused to con- 
firm John Parker, a notoriously anti- 
labor Federal Circuit Court judge in 
North Carolina. When President 
Hoover looked for a new nominee, Sen- 
ator Jim Watson recommended Rob- 
erts as “a cinch to confirm.” 

Roberts was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School 


if 


DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Justice Owen J. Roberts: By Standing in the Middle of the Supreme Court 
Seesaw, He Becomes Temporarily the Important Man in Washington 


dulged his habit of changing things. 
He remodeled the pre-Civil War slave 
house into a garage downstairs and a 
studio upstairs for his artist-daughter, 
Elizabeth. 

His gregarious nature chafes at the 
Supreme Court custom forbidding Jus- 
tices large-scale entertaining. He and 
Mrs. Roberts always find time to see 
their close friend, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins. He calls her Perkie. 

Otherwise he has few Washington 
diversions. He bundles himself, his 
pipe, and his paper bag lunch of one 
sandwich and a thermos flask of coffee 
into his LaSalle landau and drives 





summa cum laude. He built up a repu- 
tation as a Professor of Law and as at- 
torney for the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
then won fame as co-prosecutor with 
Atlee Pomerene in the Teapot Dome oil 
scandals. Relentlessly he tracked down 
the Liberty Bonds which linked Secre- 
tary Albert Fall to a bribe. Equally 
relentlessly he went after Harry Sin- 
clair. 

“There goes one of the prosecution,” 
someone remarked to Sinclair, as Rob- 
erts’s 200-pound hulk dashed down a 
hallway during the trial. 

“Hell,” replied Sinclair, “there went 
all of them.” 
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BOXING: Tony Crowned; Jimmy 


Saved? Baer Shot; Louis? ? ? 


The show is on! 

Once again the cigar-chewing lips 
of boxing promoters writhe in satis- 
faction. New York gapes at the “most 
colossal, most stupendous” slugging 
festival since 1927—the gilded days of 
Tunney and Dempsey. 


PROLOGUE: Two Italians, Tony Can- 
zoneri and Luigi d’Ambrosio—Lou Am- 
bers inside the ropes—in crowded, 
smoke-filled Madison Square Garden, 
Friday last week. Stake: lightweight 
championship of the world, a title giv- 
en up by Barney Ross a month ago be- 
cause he couldn’t diet down to the 135- 
pound limit. 

Announcer Joe Humphreys, 65, wab- 
bling both physically and mentally, 
pointed at Canzoneri when he intro- 
duced Ambers. Fans wavered like- 
wise; they bet on Ambers and cheered 
for Canzoneri. 

The flat-nosed, punch-weary ring vet- 
eran was out to accomplish what no 
lightweight had ever done in the 67- 
year history of his division: recapture 
his crown. Ringsiders looked on Can- 
zoneri as an old man at 28, because he 
had jammed 146 fights into a 10-year 
career. The odds were against him; 
he seemed bound to lose, then retire. 
Give the toppling hero a big hand! 

But Old Man Tony had one more 
good fight in his tiny, hard fists. Wise- 
ly he conserved his sagging legs by 
standing as much as possible in the 
center of the ring. He jabbed dagger 
lefts into his former sparring partner’s 
puzzled face. Three times Canzoneri 
crossed vicious rights that sent Her- 
kimer Hurricane sprawling. The vic- 
tim rose each time, but at the end of 
fifteen rounds had to admit defeat. 
Lou refused to sgquawk when the judges 
unanimously gave Canzoneri the fight. 


Now Tony wants to go after Barney 
Ross in the welterweight class. 


Act [: An Irishman, Jimmy Mc- 
Larnin, vs. a Jew, Barney Ross, at the 
Polo Grounds, May 28. Stake: the 
147-pound welterweight championship 
of the world, now held by McLarnin 
formerly held by Ross. 

This fight seems absolutely even. 
Each has beaten the other once. Both 
boys like their mothers and live clean- 
ly. Neither has an edge, except to his 
followers. McLarnin keeps all his 
countrymen rooting for him by claim- 
ing two home towns—one in the North, 
one in the South of Ireland. Ross 
“loves” two cities, New York, his birth- 
place, and Chicago, his home town now. 

Ross almost won by default last 
week. From Los Angeles, McLarnin 
drove out to Grand Central Air Ter- 
minal half an hour early. He took the 
first section of a TWA plane flying 
East. McLarnin didn’t want to ride it; 
his ticket carried the number 13, he was 
the thirteenth passenger, and the plane 
number began with 13. Friends ridi- 
culed him out of following superstition 
and waiting for the second plane; it 
crashed in Missouri, killing Senator 
Bronson Cutting, and three others. By 
this fluke Mike Jacobs and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s milk fund, co- 
promoters, preserved boxing flesh worth 
$500,000 in gate appeal. 


Act II: A free-spending, girl-chas- 
ing roisterer, Max Baer, vs. James J. 
Braddock, last Winter a stevedore on 
New Jersey relief rolls, at Madison 
Square Garden’s outdoor arena, June 
13. Stake: the world’s heavyweight 
crown. 

The champion, even in poor condi- 
tion, will rule a heavy favorite. This 
lopsided match needs ingenious bally- 
hoo to draw a full house. A few weeks 
ago the lanky contender obliged photog- 
raphers by sparring with a live bear. 

Thursday last week Max Baer was 
shot. In a New Jersey hotel, he re- 
hearsed the radio skit in which he plays 
a detective. His shirt happened to be 





ACME 


Primo Carnera Goes Through the Build- 
Up Paces Even When He Doesn’t Have to 


INTERNATIONAL 
Canzoneri (Left) Winning the Light- 
weight Championship From Lou Ambers 


open. A member of the cast fired a 
gun, loaded with a blank cartridge. 
Too close, the explosion burned curly 
black hair on Max’s chest. Trainers 
rushed him to a hospital and kept him 
in bed all day. Later, word came that 
the “great man” will live and, of course, 
fulfill his engagement with Braddock. 


Act III: The new Negro flash, Joe 
Louis, vs. the Mountain, Primo Carnera, 
at the Yankee Stadium, June 25. Stake: 
a chance to meet the winner of the 
Baer-Braddock fight for the heavy- 
weight title. 

The sturdy, quick Negro’s build-up 
has been routine. Instead of blowing 
his earnings on women and warbling, 
he buys ice-cream sodas for children. 
“Ma is my only sweetheart...” His 
parents wanted him to be a preacher 
but didn’t have the money to send him 
to a divinity college. 

Twenty-one years ago, he was born 
Joe Louis Barrow. Until recently he 
couldn’t afford to eat much. Now he 
buys gaudy clothes, but lets his broth- 
ers and relatives share them. 


His ambition: to play bass horn in 
an orchestra. His sideline sport is ten- 
nis. In the ring, he can swat and he 
can take it on a par with Jack John- 
son, Sam Langford, and Harry Wills, 
dark menaces of the past. 

Press agents don’t have to invent 
legends to make the giant Carnera an 
attraction. Crowds invariably come to 
boo his elbow punching in close quar- 
ters and his futility at long range. 

Joe’s arms shooting like black py- 
thons at Primo’s bovine jowl may pro- 
vide the boxing drama of the Summer. 


BASEBALL: ‘Silent Cy’ Lets His 
Good Right Arm Talk for Him 


Players as colorful as Ty Cobb, Babe 
Ruth, and Dizzy Dean come along in 
baseball about once every fifteen years. 
Most other great stars who break into 
the major leagues year after ‘year lack 
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Max Baer Gets Himself Shot to Help 
Swell the Gate of the Braddock Fight 
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Omaha, 1935’s Hero Horse, Flashes in Winner of Pimlico’s Historic Race 


the magnetism to become national sport 
figures. 

Darrell Elijah Blanton might have 
been an exception. The Pittsburgh 
pitching rookie started the season by 
shutting out the world’s champion St. 
Louis Cardinals with one hit. Then he 
beat Cincinnati, fanning eleven. He kept 
going by beating St. Louis and Dizzy 
Dean, 3-2, and Brooklyn, 1-0. Last week 
the New York Giants beat Blanton, 3-1. 

Five finely-pitched games in a row 
brought newspaper men scurrying to 
Blanton for interviews. His personality 
will never make him a national hero un- 
less he earns worship like Lindbergh 
did—by deeds and silence. He might 
represent the ideal American boy. But 
he either can’t or won’t talk. 

After a grueling cross-examination 
last week he revealed his nickname is 
Cy; that he comes from Oklahoma; that 
he’s 25 years old, married; likes hunting 
and fishing; hates cards and dancing. 
To other questions, he replied only 
“Yes” or “No.” 

Ball players say Blanton isn’t shy 
when you know him, that he’s an ace 
pitcher with a screw ball that dips like 
Carl Hubbell’s. Baseball writers wish 
Blanton would toss them a few stories 
about himself. John Kieran, New York 
Times columnist, calls him “Silent Cy 
the Strikeout Guy.” 


WALKING : MacfaddenRunsDerby 
For Publicity, Profit, and Proof 


Two weeks ago, Bernarr Macfadden 
and 46 other long-distance hikers lined 
up at Broadway and 64th Street, New 
York City, for a 325-mile trek through 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania to Dans- 
Ville in western New York. Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia squinted his 
eyes and pulled the trigger of a start- 
ing pistol. The cartridge failed to ex- 
plode. But the hammer’s click sent the 
hikers off cheering. 

Its threefold purpose: to satisfy Mac- 
fadden’s insatiable desire for personal 
publicity; to increase the circulation of 
his magazines—Physical Culture, Lib- 


erty, Master Detective, Famous De- 
tective Cases, True Detective Mysteries, 
True Romances, True Story, True Ex- 
periences, Dream World, Radio Mirror, 
Movie Mirror, Photoplay, Shadoplay; 
to prove that the walkers’ diet of 
raisins, honey, brown sugar, milk, and 
cracked wheat—a cooked cereal—in- 
creases energy despite exercise. 


CONTESTANTS: Early this week 40 
were still tramping. Lewis K. Worth- 
ington, 83, kept getting blisters and 
dropping out. Then mysteriously he 
would reappear ahead of his rivals at 
hotels along the route. John J. Lyons 
of New York City removed his shoes: 
“This walk isn’t tough enough. I'll go 
the rest of the way barefooted.” 

Frank May, a 69-year-old retired 
lumber mill operator bet $5,000 he had 
stamina enough to finish. In Scranton, 
Pa., police jailed Steve Ressler of New- 
ark, N. J., and: Joseph Dibiase, operator 
of a chain of Manhattan beauty par- 
lors, for indecent exposure. They were 
clothed only in shorts. 


Mrs. Alice Mazzone, 173 pounds, kept 
plodding in hope of losing weight. Last 
year she gained 50 pounds. Now her 
husband threatens divorce if ‘this ex- 
cess flesh doesn’t vanish. After seven 
days, Mrs. Mazzone suffered sunburn, 
blisters, chills, and muscle-aches. But 
she refused to withdraw; she lost six 
pounds in a week and said she would 
not only walk to Dansville but, if 
necessary, back to New York again to 
become sylph-like. 

With the troupe, chugged a 5-ton 
truck carrying food, and an automobile 
pulling a piano on a trailer. When 
things got dull, Edna Wales, plump 
torch singer, banged the keys and led 
a chorus. 


Cracked wheat our diet, 
Keeps tummies quiet, 
As we sing our song; 
Footsore and weary, 
Still we are cheery, 

As the miles roll along. 


LEADER: Bernarr Macfadden had a 
consumptive mother and a heavy drink- 
ing father. Determined to build a 
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strong body the boy joined the St. 
Louis gymnasium. Grim training made 
him an expert gymnast and wrestler. 
Then he opened a physical culture stu- 
dio and invented mechanical exercisers. 
In 1912, after his first marriage flopped, 
he went to England and organized a 
contest for “the perfect specimen of 
English womanhood.” He married the 
winner, Mary Williamson. 

Twelve years later he started New 
York’s Evening Graphic, physical tab- 
loid, and promoted a Lonely Hearts 
ball. Today at 68, Macfadden’s first 
love is still the human body. A minia- 
ture nude statue of Bernice, one of 
five daughters, graces his New York 
office. 

Dieting, fasting, and sweating, he 
firmly believes, will cure practically any 
disease. 

* 


SHORTS: Jacoby Reigns Over the 
Surf; Omaha Rules the Turf 


Last Sunday, Fred Jacoby Jr., a 
Broadway scenic designer, kneeled for 
3 hours 28 minutes and 27 seconds. 
From Albany to New York City, 129 
miles, he piloted an 11-foot 6-inch out- 
board hydroplane over choppy waters. 
The roar of his motor left him deaf for 
hours afterward. But he won the an- 
nual marathon. Gar Wood Jr., 17-year- 
old son of the silver-haired speed king, 
capsized. 


PREAKNESS: By six lengths, Omaha, 
winner of the 1935 Kentucky Derby, 
galloped to victory in Pimlico’s historic 
race last Saturday. At no phase of 
the race did he extend himself. In 
eight days, William Woodward, the 
big chestnut’s owner, became $54,850 
richer. 

Omaha is the hero horse of 1935. 
Only four horses have taken both the 
Kentucky Derby and the Preakness: 
Gallant Fox, Omaha’s sire, in 1930; Sir 
Barton in 1919, and Burgoo King in 
1932. Cavalcade, last year’s mighty 
83-year-old, won the Kentucky Derby 
but lost the Preakness to his stable- 
mate, High Quest. 
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A Real Touch to Maneuvers: Italian Troops En Route to the Abyssinian After Going Over a Me 
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The U.S.S. Minneapolis Steams Out of Puget Sound for Pacific Maneuvers Hitler and General von 
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MUSIC: Bow With Antic Ways Put 
Hillbilly Fiddler at Top of Bill 


No country in the world can match 
the United States in multitude of 
folk songs. Pennsylvania Dutchmen’s 
jingles root in Germany’s Bavarian 
hills. Kentucky mountaineers’ ballads 
date from Elizabeth’s England and 
Mary’s Scotland. Oklahoma’s Kiowa 
Indians tell tribal history in tunes older 
than Columbus. Michigan lumberjacks 
bellow the superhuman exploits of Paul 
Bunyan, the timberland’s mythological 
character. 

Early this week hundreds of Ameri- 
can folk musicians brought their home- 
ly lyrics to Chattanooga, Tenn., for the 
second National Folk Song Festival. 
For five days the city’s $1,000,000 Sol- 
diers and Sailors Memorial Auditorium 
will echo near-forgotten ballads and 
ditties. 

Impetus for the festival came from 
Sarah Gertrude Knott, a native of Ke- 
vil, Ky., near Paducah, Irvin S. Cobb’s 
home town. 

While organizing 100-odd little the- 
atres in North Carolina, she picked 
up remnants of ancient folk songs. A 
few years ago in St. Louis, she took 
time out from her Dramatic League 
job to conduct regional songfests. The 
St. Louis Germans, levee Negroes, and 
Missouri farmers who attended gave 
her the idea for a national festival. 
Last year in St. Louis she held the first 
one. 

At Chattanooga this week top billing 
goes to Jilson Setters, “the singin’ fid- 
dler of Lost Hope Hollow.” The moun- 
taineer, now about 70, owes his fame to 
Jean Thomas of Ashland, Ky. 

Eight years ago Miss Thomas went 
into the Kentucky mountains as a cir- 
cuit court stenographer. Hill ballads 
fascinated her; she recorded hundreds 
in her shorthand notebooks. At More- 
head, Ky., one day a lank mountaineer 
regarded her bare, bobbed head. “I 
don’t favor no traipsin’ women,” he 
said. From that statement she took the 
title for her successful book, “The 
Traipsin’ Woman,” published in 1933 
by Dutton. The same day she met 
Setters. 

The old man, blind from birth, 
scratched some tunes for her on his 
fiddle. She noted he bowed with his left 
hand though his violin strings were set 
normally. Mountaineer magic helped 
make Setter’s music: “My bow’s got 
antic ways and it kin dip for the fur 
strings.” 

Wise to his exploitation-value from 
her experience as a Hollywood scenario 
writer, Miss Thomas put the illiterate 
fiddler under contract. 

In 1928 she suggested an operation 
at a Louisville hospital to see if sur- 
geons couldn’t remove the cataracts 
from his eyes. Finally the skeptical 
mountaineer agreed. But as a precau- 
tion against city life’s inadequacies, he 
insisted on taking along a gourd of 
water in case he should want a drink, 
@ homemade hickory chair in case he 
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Jean Thomas Discovered the Singin’ 
Fiddler and Put Him Under Contract 
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Jilson Setters, 70-Year-Old Hillbilly, 
the Fiddler of Lost Hope Hollow 
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should want to sit down. The operatic, 
succeeded. Back home in Lost Hy 
Hollow he squinted at Rhuhamie May. 





hew, whom he married at 15. “She was a 
just like I reckoned she’d be,” }, mos ie 
grunted. Fis na 

The same year she took the old fig. ens 


dler east to a city he regarded as 4 Last 


settlement called by the name of Ney Mipobins: 
York.” The microphone left him ¢y. Manhat 
bious. Told millions of people coulj MiBpas pla 
hear him, he countered: “I don’t credit #iMpers in 
nothin’ I can’t see. That thar leetle MMtras to 
fryin’-pan contrapshun standin’ up o 167 stt 
the stick in front of me—however could MBcarneg 





it carry off a body’s ballets from on 900-odd 
ocean to t’other?” To te 

Two years later Miss Thomas o,. Mitory, ™ 
ganized her American Folk Song ». Ming Jas 
ciety, with Stephen Vincent Benet, Ii, on talet 
M. Tarbell, Carl Sandberg, Paul Greep, Appli 
and Irvin S. Cobb on the general con. age 21 
mittee. Then she inaugurated a one. Jewish- 


day June festival of Kentucky hij 
songs. Setters was the main attrap. 
tion. 

“Cherry Tree Carol” stands as his 
favorite composition. It celebrates the 
birth of Christ on Jan. 6. In some igo. 
lated districts mountaineers still hol 
to the Julian calendar introduced in 4 
B.C.; they consider the sixteenth-cen. 
tury Gregorian calendar adopted in this 
country in 1752 too newfangled. The 
carol: 


When Joseph was an old man, an old 
man was he, 

He married Virgin Mary, the Queen 
of Galilee. 


As Joseph and Mary were walking 
one day 

Here are apples, here are cherries, 
enough to behold. 


Then Mary spoke to Joseph so meek 
and so mild, 

“Joseph gather me some cherries, for 
I am with child.” 


Then Joseph flew in anger, in anger 
flew he, 

“Let the father of the baby gather 
cherries for thee.” 





his cre 
Then Jesus spoke a few words, a few educati 
words spoke He, bones t 
“Let my mother have some cherries, —with 
bow low down, cherry tree.” pupils \ 
Leon 

The cherry tree bowed low dow, 


ductor, 
bowed low down to the ground, tenn 


And Mary gathered cherries while 


none 0 

Joseph stood around. Heifetz 
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Then Joseph took Mary all on his repair 

right knee: student 
“What have I done—Lord have mercy 

on me!” 
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Then Joseph took Mary all on his 
left knee: Ce 
“OQ tell me little baby, when TW 







birthday will be?” Toa 
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“The siath of January my birthday Hicks 
will be, New Y 
When the stars in their elements Hi the ho 
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XPERIENCE: The Repertory Factory 
Puts Final Touches on Talented Tyros 


Young, inexperienced musicians al- 
ost always have trouble getting jobs. 
Five years ago an organization started 
to supply them with experience—the 
National Orchestral Association. 

Last week its director, Franklin 
Robinson, took stock of results at 
Manhattan headquarters. The N. O. A. 
nas placed more than 1,000 of its mem- 
pers in jobs ranging from dance orches- 
tras to symphonies. In the past season, 
167 students rehearsed 106 times at 
carnegie Hall, learning their parts in 
900-odd compositions. 

To take part in this repertory fac- 
tory, members pay $* = season. Train- 
ing lasts one to fo ‘ars depending 
on talent and job 7 vssioilities. 

Applicants for experience—average 
age 21, nearly 60 per cent of them 
Jewish—come from all over the United 
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The attention the unknown Pennsyl- 
vania Quaker’s art has attracted for 
some time among collectors made the 
National Committee on Folk Arts de- 
cide to put six canvases on exhibition. 


Like most primitive works, those of 
Hicks derive interest chiefly from their 
relation to the history of painting. Some 
collectors make a hobby of such art for 
its naive, amusing qualities. 


Though Hicks’ memoirs indicate he 
painted prolifically, experts have been 
able to trace only a score of canvases to 
his brush. He developed whatever tal- 
ent he possessed without formal train- 
ing. 

Unlike most of his contemporaries— 
he lived from 1780 to 1849—he ignored 
the classical art schools fashionable in 
his time. His muddy technique shows 


it. By a wide margin his proportions 
and perspective miss reality. Neverthe- 
less enthusiasts fancy a similarity be- 
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Edward Hicks’s ‘Peaceable Kingdom’ Last Week Hung in His First Show. 
The Honor Went Unappreciated by Him. He Died Eighty-Six Years Ago 


States. Robinson turns down hundreds 
of untalented hopefuls by sticking to 
his credo: “We’vé got to stop over- 
educating mediocrity.” He also has 
bones to pick with the “teacher racket” 
—with maestros who take fees from 
pupils who never will become musicians. 
Leon Barzin, young, efficient con- 
ductor, keeps the students on their 
toes. He makes it plain he considers 
none of them embryonic Hofmanns or 
Heifetzes. Two funds aid the neediest: 
$2,000 a year helps to pay rent and 
repair instruments; $8,000 allows 24 
students $7 a week for expenses. 


ART: Quaker Artist Painted Signs, 
Coaches—and William Penn 


To a painter a one-man show means 
the first real step to fame. Edward 
Hicks had his first show last week in 
New York. But he couldn’t appreciate 
the honor. He died 86 years ago. 


tween his work and that of the French 
primitive, Henri Rousseau. 

Religion dominated Hicks’ life and 
picfires. Time and again he painted his 
favorite subject, “The Peaceable King- 
dom,” in which lions lie down to eat 
with lambs. 

In his home, Newtown, Pa., Brother 
Hicks found the road of an artist hard 
to ‘travel. To earn a living he tried 
many occupations: farming, sign paint- 
ing, and coach painting and repairing. 
He failed in all. 

About farming he confessed: “I quit 
the only business I understood, and for 
which I had a capacity, viz., painting, 
for the business of a farmer, which I 
did not understand and for which I had 
no qualifications whatever.” 

Aside from religion, the Quaker’s 
other passion ran to William Penn and 
the Indians. Hicks immortalized in oil 
Penn’s good works and sold the paint- 
ings.to wealthy friends for small sums. 

This year an agent valued one of them 
at $600. 


EDUCATION 





COMMUNISM: Columbia Roused 
By Barbs That Sting the Purse 


Patriots who flail Columbia Univer- 
sity as a center of radicalism might 
better save their breath to cool their 
porridge. Seldom do university officials 
reply. 

Recently some critics hurled barbs 
that penetrated. The shafts came from 
prominent alumni who had been asked 
to contribute to the alumni fund. 

To Clarence E. Lovejoy, the Alumni 
Federation’s secretary, they sent tart 
replies. Percy K. Hudson, ’99, wrote: 
“Until Communists shall be ousted 
from Columbia, not a nickel will I con- 
tribute.” Further, he had revoked all 
bequests to Columbia in his will. Dr. 
Frederick A. Smith, ’91, and Stanley V. 
LaDow, ’13, not only refused to help 
swell the fund but also resigned from 
the Alumni Federation. Other similar 
letters poured in. 

Mr. Lovejoy sensed disaster. A fort- 
night ago he sent a secret memorandum 
to university officials and prominent 
alumni asking their opinion of his 
suggestion that the Alumni News 
should “bring this subject of radicalism 
on the campus out into the open.” 

Last week news of the confidential 
communication leaked out. Mr. Love- 
joy did not deny it. Both Mr. Lovejoy 
and President Nicholas Murray Butler 
were “out of town.” 

In their absence the university is- 
sued a reprint of a portion of Dr. 
Butler’s 1934 report. In it he defended 
“freedom of thought .. . freedom of 
expression as to any part of the field 
of knowledge which a competent scholar 
has made his own. It is an essential 
attribute and characteristic of true 
university teaching and research.” 

Undergraduates challenged the com- 
plaining alumni. A group of students 
headed by James A. Wechsler, ’35, re- 
tiring editor of The Columbia Spec- 
tator, college daily, took steps to form 
the Progressive Alumni Association. 
Calling the Alumni Federation a “re- 
actionary organization,’ Wechsler an- 
nounced his proposed alumni group 
would “protect academic freedom at 
the university.” 

w 


CHALLENGE: Nazi Defies ‘Hitler’ 
Of the Lafayette ‘Laughiettes’ 


“Take off your glasses, Herr Allen,” 
snarled Gunther Kiersch, a German ex- 
change student at Lafayette College. 

G. E. Morris Allen, a senior, laughed 
and complied. Kiersch slapped him in 
the face. 

“That,” the German explained quiet- 
ly, “is the way we challenge to a duel 
in my country. Pick your weapons, Herr 
Allen.” 

The incident occurred a fortnight ago 
on the Easton, Pa., college campus. Last 
week, in the midst of the college’s 103d 
anniversary celebrations, students still 
laughed about it. 

Allen had impersonated Hitler in the 
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college’s annual ‘show, “Laughiettes of 
1935.” On the stage‘a group of Lafay- 
ette students visiting Berlin heard Hit- 
ler make one of his addresses brimming 
with stock phrases. 

The skit mildly amused the audience. 
But Kiersch raged; he saw the Father- 
land dishonored. He asked Dr. Albert 
Gilmer, dramatic department head, and 
President William M. Lewis to order its 
deletion from the show. After both re- 
fused, Kiersch challenged Allen. 


Allen, no adept at pistols or swords, 
offered to box or wrestle it out. But Dr. 
Lewis and Dean Theodore Distler set- 
tled the matter. 

They pointed out the skit was humor- 
ous in intent. They had allowed Kiersch 
to extol Hitler’s rule in campus speeches. 
They suggested the exchange student 
show as much freedom to Lafayette as 
the college had shown him. This ap- 
pealed to Kiersch. 

In the President’s Pardee Hall office 
he shook hands with “Herr” Allen. 


AMHERST: Hearst's 
Can’t Compete With Popeye 


Newsreels 


Little Amherst in the rolling Massa- 
chusetts country revels in only one 
movie theatre—the Amherst. During 
terms, Amherst collegians’ verbal re- 
actions vie with the pictures to amuse 
the audience. 

Recently students indicated they 
didn’t much like William Randolph 
Hearst’s Metrotone News Reels. Every 
time they flashed on the screen, the 
students chanted: 

“We want Popeye! We want Popeye!” 

Then they tired. of shouting and got 
down to business. Harold J. Raby, ’36, 
of the Amherst Chapter of the National 
Student League Against War and Fas- 
cism, got up a petition and 250 of 780 
students affixed their names. They re- 
quested the theatre’s manager to dis- 
continue Hearst reels. They called the 
features offensively militaristic and 
Fascist propaganda. 

The manager, Raymond E. Smith, for- 
warded the petition to C. J. Lawler of 
Greenfield, Mass., the theatre’s owner. 
Last week Lawler agreed to stop show- 
ing the reels. 

Amherst’s action was not original. A 
month ago Williams College students 
made Clarence A. King of Williams- 
town’s Walden Theatre drop the Hearst 
feature. Later, representatives of 
Hearst’s Boston American and Record 
tried to persuade King to continue the 
reels, but a threatened student boycott 
held him to his promise. 

Delighted with their success, Williams 
students got Amherst to try the same 
tactics. Now the Williamstown colle- 
gians hope Harvard, Dartmouth, and 
Princeton will follow suit. . 

Last week Williams students showed 
less interest in movies and more in their 
first woman instructor, Mrs. Herdman 
F. Cleland. For the rest of the term she 
teaches geology in Clark Hall. She re- 
places her husband who drowned last 
January in the Ward liner Mohawk 
sinking. 


RADIO 





ORATORY: Demagogue Is Still 
A Demagogue, Even If Unseen 


Many educators look to radio for 
salvation from political skullduggery. 

They agree with Glenn Frank, presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin: 
“The microphone is the deadly enemy 
of the demagogue—a ruthless revealer 
of hokum.” In a recent article Dr. 
Frank laid the old-fashioned rabble- 
rouser’s appeal to “the hundred-and- 
one tricks of posture and voice that 
catch on when the crowd is massed and 
the speaker looks it in the eye.” 

But the advent of Huey Long, the 
Rev. Charles Coughlin, and Gen. Hugh 
Johnson shook some educators’ faith 
in radio’s political virtues. 

Last week their fears found voice at 
the joint annual convention, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, of the Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio and The National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education. 

Herman G. James, head of South 
Dakota University and president-elect 
of Ohio State, sounded the keynote: 


“The rise of the demagogue is the 
direct result of radio . . . No silver- 
tongued orator holding forth every 
night for a year to capacity houses of 
10,000 people can be heard by as many 
people as can listen to one local broad- 
cast in a city of 1,000,000 or more in 
one evening . . . Our one hope lies in 
safeguarding a decent proportion of 
the facilities of the air to educational 
institutions.” 

California’s Dr. Robert A. Millikan 
of cosmic-ray fame went further. 
From NBC’s Hollywood studios he sent 
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delegates warning over a Nationwide 
WJZ hookup. He feared radio would 
usher in “the most horrible inquig. 
tions and other social scourges” by al. 
lowing “sincere fanatics” to “promote 
schemes which can only bring disaster” 


But William Hard, NBC politicy 
commentator, saw the matter in q gi. 
ferent light: “If the rabble-rousers im. 
prove the oratory of the defenders of 
conservative principles on the air they 
will have accomplished an enormoy 
public service. It is not obligatory tg 
a conservative should be unendurably 
dull.” 7 

It remained for a woman delegate ty 
give the radio gathering a scare. py 
B. F. Langworthy, president of th 
National Congress of Parents anj 
Teachers, declared radio might indug 
insanity in the next generation. 


“Bigger and better insane asyluns 
some day may be necessary for wome 
who, afraid they will miss something 
keep their radios on from early mom. 
ing to late at night. Babies raised iy 
this unending sound will either hay 
developed some impregnable mentg| 
escape (insanity) or will be totally 
deaf.” , 


TELEVISION: Radio Listener 
Still Can’t See What They Hea 


Paul Nipkow rotated a dial dotted 
with a spiral line of holes. On one side 
he placed a photograph, on the other 
a photo-electric cell connected to a tele. 
phone circuit. Light dots from the pic- 
ture bombarded the ceil. At the other 
end of the circuit Nipkow reversed the 
process: vaguely on a small screen the 
photograph flashed. 


INTERN ATIONAL 


Dr. Robert A. Millikan: He Warned of the Nation’s Danger in Letting 
Sincere Fanatics Preach Their One-Sided Doctrines Over the Radio 
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Thus 51 years ago a young Berlin 
physicist invented television. A genera- 
tion used to scientific miracles chir- 
ruped: “It won't be long now!” 

But today sight-by-wire still incu- 
pates in the laboratory. The prohibitive 
ratio between cost of production and 
yisible return keeps television from 
making its commercial debut. 

Last week David Sarnoff gave Radio 
Corporation of America stockholders 
optimistic news. At their annual meet- 
ing the RCA president announced an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for experi- 
ments. 

In the next twelve to fifteen months 
company engineers will set up 400-odd 
receiving sets, costing from $400 to 
$500 apiece, Within range of RCA’s cen- 
tral laboratory atop New York’s Em- 
pire State Building. 


Hurpies: Sarnoff at the same time 
warned against over-enthusiasm, Tele- 
vision still has four hurdles to leap on 
its way from the laboratory to the 
people: limited transmission range—15 
to 25 miles; prohibitive cost—‘“There 
will be rapid obsolescence of transmit- 
ters and receivers;”’ lack of studio tech- 
nique (including ignorance of the pub- 
lic’s wants); and lack of talent. 

W. R. G. Baker, general manager of 
RCA, which controls 90 per cent of the 
country’s television patents, recently 
told the Institute of Radio Engineers 
about the cost problem. 

If 700,000 home owners spent $300 
apiece for apparatus, RCA would have 
to lay out $210,000,000. It would have 
to erect 80 transmitting stations—$40,- 
000,000; develop interconnecting net- 
works—another $40,000,000; and pro- 
vide $58,000,000 a year for operation 
and depreciation. 

Behind these difficulties a more gen- 
eral factor retards popular television: 
reluctance of its foster parents, radio 
and the movies, to raise an infant that 
may grow up to devour them. 

Present radio receivers and trans- 
mitters cannot operate below televi- 
sion’s maximum wave length of 7 me- 
ters. In England last February, radio 
sales dropped sharply after Parliament 
voted $900,000 for construction of a 
television station in London’s gaudy 
Crystal Palace. 


Observers took heart in the knowl- 
edge that as president of RCA Sarnoff 
Tepresents all three interests: radio 
through NBC, movies through RKO, 
and sight transmission through RCA. 
Seers predicted that he would pro- 
duce popular television soon after 1936. 


Means: Two years ago science solved 
television's primary technical problem 
in the cathode ray iconoscope, an “elec- 
tric eye” invented by Dr. Vladimir K. 
Zworykin, RCA engineer. 

A camera lens focuses an image on 
the blunt end of the instrument—a 
Sealed glass tube in size and shape re- 
Sembling a small megaphone. The 
light from the image charges with 
electricity a plate covered with tiny 
particles of light-sensitive metal. 

From the tube’s small end comes a 
bombardment of electrons which drive 
these tiny charges from the metal into 
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GLOBE 


Where Dr. Zworykin’s Cathode Ray Tube Will Fit Into Your Television Set 


the short wave transmitter at the 
rate of 24 a second. In the receiver a 
similar tube reverses the process. It 
discharges 24 complete pictures a min- 
ute on another supersensitive surface. 

Television by this means produces an 
image clear as a fine-mesh newspaper 
photograph. 


COMMERCIAL: CBS Won’t Let 
The Advertisers Talk Too Much 


“The Columbia Broadcasting System 
has given particular consideration to 
. .. two general types of commercial 
program: those which are designed for 
children . . . those involving unpleas- 
ant discussions of bodily functions.” 

After weeks of study, Columbia an- 
nounced Monday that henceforth it 
would accept no more laxative, de- 
pilatory, or deodorant advertising. The 
last of its contracts with such an ac- 
count expires next March. Meanwhile 
Feen-A-Mint and Ex-Lax, both Colum- 
bia time-buyers, must refrain from 
graphic descriptions of “internal bodily 
functions, symptomatic results of in- 
ternal disturbances . . . matters which 
are generally not considered acceptable 
topics in social groups.” 

In the future over CBS childrens’ 
program sponsors will have a strict set 
of rules to follow: “Exalting, as modern 
heroes, of gangsters, criminals, and 
racketeers will not be allowed.” Broad- 
casters may not show disrespect for 
“parental or other proper authority.” 
Cruelty, greed, and selfishness are no 
longer “worthy motivations.” 

CBS will limit commercial announce- 
ments to 15 per cent of total broad- 
casting time by day and 10 per cent 
after 6 P. M. 








BROADCASTS MAY 18-25 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time, 
one hour earlier than Daylight 
Saving Time. 


SAT. (18th): Frog Derby: From Angels’ Camp, 
Calif., inspiration for Mark Twain's story 
about the jumping frog, comes a descrip- 
tion of a similar contest. 1:30 E.T.; 12:30 
C.TP.; 11:30 BMLT.: 10:36 P.T. CBSE. 
Thousand-Voice Chorus: In New York's 
Riverside Church 1,000 children sing 
hymns. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 
5:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


SUN. (19th): Ruth Chatterton: Fresh from a 

European tour, the actress stars in 
Charles Klein's ““The Lion and the Mouse.” 
1:30 E.T.; 12:30 C.T.; 11:30 M.T.; 10:30 
P.T. NBC—W4JZ, 
Richard Crooks: The American tenor sings 
light opera accompanied by a symphony 
orchestra. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T. 
5:00 P.T. CBS. 


MON. (20th): Radio Salon: Cobina Wright, 

once prominent in society, invites ‘‘dis- 
tinguished guests” to a studio tea and plies 
them with questions for listeners’ benefit. 
2:00 E.T.; 1:00 C.T.; 12:00 M.T.; 11:00 P.T. 
CBS. 
Duluth Symphony: Paul Lemay conducts 
a new series of classical performances. 
11:00 E.T.; 10:00 C.T.; 9:00 M.T.; 8:00 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 


TUES, (21st): “Rip Van Winkle:” Harold San- 
ford directs the NBC Light Opera Co.’s 
performance of the old American folk 
story. 1:30 E.T.; 12:30 C.T.; 11:30 M.T.; 
10:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ, 


WED. (22nd): The War Question: Admiral 

William V. Pratt and Chairman Gerald P. 
Nye of the Senate Munitions Committee 
answer: “How Can We Stay Out of War?” 
7:15 E.T.; 6:15 C.T.; 5:15 M.T.; 4:15 P.T. 
CBS. 
“Italy vs. Chicago:” A ringside account 
from Chicago of fights between Golden 
Gloves champions. 10:15 E.T.; 9:15 C.T.; 
8:15 M.T.; 7:15 P.T. CBS. 


THURS. (23rd): “Melodic Strings:” The Sym- 
phonic Ensemble from Toronto, Canada, 
gives the old masters. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 

700 M.T.; 6:00 P.T,. NBC—W4JZ. 


FRI. (24th): “College Prom:” Ruth Etting 
sings “Blue Skies,” “You Opened My 
Eyes,’’ and “More Than You Know.” Red 
Nichols supplies the music, 7:30 E.T.; 6:30 
C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 




















TRANSITION 





Born: To Richard Dix, film actor, 
and the former Virginia Webster, twin 
boys, in Hollywood. 


® To Mr. and Mrs. George Dionne of 
Waltham, Mass., their second set of 
twins since 1932, unrelated to the Ca- 
nadian quintuplets or the Bronx twins. 
ApopTep: By Al Jolson, mammy 
singer, and Ruby Keeler, film actress, 
a 7-week-old baby, Albert (Sonny Boy) 
Jolson Jr., from The Cradle, Evanston, 
Til., foundling hospital. “The baby can’t 
say mammy yet,” exclaimed Miss 
Keeler, “but he cries beautifully.” 
MarrRiED: Max Reinhardt, theatrical 
producer, and Helene Thimig, German 
actress, “somewhere in Nevada.” Reno 
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® Count Kurt Haugwitz-Reventlow, ar- 
rived in New York, denying intentions 
to marry the ex-Princess. 

But her father said he would. 


® Ex-Princess Louise Van Alen Mdi- 
vani, first wife of Prince Alexis Mdi- 
vani, arrived in New York. 


® Prince Serge Mdivani, ex-brother-in- 
law of ex-Princess Barbara Hutton and 
ex-husband of Pola Negri and Mary 
McCormic, arrived in New York, re- 
putedly to marry ex-Princess Louise 
Van Alen. 

ARRIVED: Rear Admiral Richard Eve- 
lyn Byrd, in Washington, for a tri- 
umphal reception. His barkentine 
Bear steamed up the Potomac to the 
blare of bands and boom of guns. At 
the Navy Yard waited numerous offi- 
cial welcomers, Sistie and Buzzie Dall 





courts recently validated Reinhardt’s 
Latvian divorce from Elsa Heims. 


REUNITED: Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Lytton 
of Cripple Creek, Colo. After their 
marriage in 1900, they moved to Gal- 
veston, Texas. Then Dr. Lytton went 
to South America on business. In Bue- 
nos Aires, he heard the Gulf coast hur- 
ricane and tidal wave had killed his 
wife; never hearing from him, she sup- 
posed he was dead. After 35 years they 
passed each other last week on a 
street in Cripple Creek. Dr. Lytton 
recognized his wife. When he con- 
vinced her of his identity, she fainted. 


Mpivani Mpoincs: Prince Alexis Mdi- 
vani, divorced in eleven minutes in Reno 
by his second wife, Princess Barbara 
Hutton Mdivani. 





NEWS-WEEK PHOTO 
Home From the Antarctic: Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd Receives 
a Welcome From President Roosevelt in the Washington Navy Yard 


(see page 8) and President Roose- 
velt. Admiral Byrd stepped ashore to 
report “the return of the Byrd Antarc- 
tic Expedition II . . . thanks to Prov- 
idence ... safe and well.” Mr. Roose- 
velt replied with a speech. 

Movine: Greta Garbo, film actress, 
in the near future, to Jenny Lind’s 
Summer home near Stockholm: Some- 
time ago she acquired the Swedish 
Nightingale’s home under secret terms. 

Diep: Herbert Witherspoon, 61, since 
Apr. 19 New York Metropolitan Opera 
Co. general manager, of a heart attack, 
in the opera house. His election to 


succeed Giulio Gatti-Casazza put the 
Juilliard’ Foundation in control. His 
death created a new problem. 

After successful years (1908 to 1916) 
as Metropolitan basso, Witherspoon be- 
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came a teacher. In 1925 he became 
head of the Chicago Musical College 
then director of the Civic Opera. Ay 
ter Samuel Insull’s collapse he directeg 
the Cincinnati Conservatory. He had 
returned to New York only a fey 
months before his election to the Met. 
ropolitan. 


Orner Deatus: Sydney Farrar, ex. 
baseball player, father of Geraldine 
Farrar, opera singer .. . Edward Her. 
bert Thompson of West Falmouth, 
Mass.; in 1885, while consul to Yuca. 
tan, he made pioneer discoveries 0 
ancient Mayan ruins Marshall 
Howard Saville, Columbia University 
Professor of American Archeology; jp 
1890 he followed up Thompson’s Yuca. 
tan discoveries Charles Henry 
Gordon-Lennox, Duke of Richmond, de. 
scendant of Charles II, and one of Brit. 
ain’s largest landowners... Dr. Alfred 
Edgar Burton, explorer and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology’s first 
dean . . . Archibald Ashley Welsh, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance (o. 
president. 


INJURED: Col. Thomas E. Lawrence— 
Lawrence of Arabia—in Dorsetshire 
England; found unconscious on a lonely 
road; rushed to the military hospital at 
Bovington Camp. Doctors discovered 
he had a skull-fracture and a brain 
hemorrhage, so serious that they virt- 
ually abandoned hope for his recovery. 

The penchant for the quixotic which 
made Lawrence the romantic World 
War hero of the Arab revolt, afterward 
led him to dodge fame by enlisting as 
Airscraftsman T. E. Shaw. His 13- 
year service period expired this year, 
Mar. 1 he retired to a tiny cottage in 
Dorset. 

There he planned to indulge his 
hobbies—writing the etched prose that 
made “The Revolt in the Desert” an 
outstanding book; following up his ver- 
sion of the Odyssey with other trans- 
lations from the Greek, and riding a 
series of powerful motorcycles at high 
speeds. Behind him on one of these 
road-burners he once perched Lady 
Astor. A new one caused his grave 
injuries Monday. He smashed it and 
himself in swerving to avoid running 
over a child. . 


Sick List: Gov. Gen. Frank Murphy 
of the Philippines (tonsils removed): 
recovering in Detroit. 

Christopher Smith Reynolds, 28 
month-old son of Libby Holman, torch 
singer, and the late Z. Smith Reynolds 
(tonsils removed) : recovering in Phila- 
delphia. 

Capt. Anthony Eden, British Lord 
Privy Seal (physical breakdown after 
European tour preceding conference at 
Stresa): returned to Foreign Ofiice. 

Premier Pierre Etienne Flandin of 
France (arm broken in auto accident): 
fracture reset. 

Dowager Queen Elizabeth of the Bel- 
gians (continued bad health since 
King Albert’s death): visited at San 
Rossmore, Italy, by her son, King 
Leopold. 

Feodor Chaliapin, Russian ass0 
(grip): “out. of danger,” finds he has 
not lost voice. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





PULITZER AWARDS: The Prizes 
Arouse the Usual Yearly Furor 


More than any other honor, Pulitzer 
awards tickle the pride and fill the wal- 
jets of playwrights, poets, cartoonists, 
reporters, and editorial writers. 

Monetarily small—$500 to $1,000— 
a Pulitzer Prize often sells 25,000 
copies of a novel or 1,000 of a volume 
of verse; Will jam a theatre with cus- 
tomers, and has even made a reporter 
eligible for a raise. 

In the past, Columbia University’s 
Pulitzer-founded School of Journalism 
favored Magazine and newspaper edi- 
tors with the list of winners a week 
in advance of public announcement. 
This allowed editors time to dig up 
biographical sketches and to read the 
winning novel and see the winning play 
—it enabled them to cook up “good 
stories.” 

Last year Walter Winchell, syndicate 
gossip columnist, broke the reporter’s 
code. He jumped the release date to 
announce “Men in White” had won the 
drama prize. This year the Columbia 
School’s advisory board showed its tem- 
per: the press had to wait for its list 
of winners until date of publication. 

Reporters at the school’s annual 
alumni dinner last week munched lamb 
chops impatiently. A Western Union 
messenger boy with a fistful of tele- 
grams stood by. President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia would soon 
rise to speak. The awards would be 
announced with the precision and pomp 
of a battleship launching. 

The instant Dr. Butler rose, the press 
left to scramble for the lists and phone 
front page stories to their newspapers. 
The messenger boy trotted off with his 
telegrams congratulating the winners. 


Drama: The morning before the din- 
ner Winchell’s column indicated Zoe 
Akins’ play, “The Old Maid,” probably 
would win the Pulitzer prize. It did. 
Next day Winchell chortled: “The 
harder Mr. Butler makes the puzzle, 
the more fun it is, but one puzzle that 
stumps us is why ‘Old Maid’ won.” 

Other critics asked the same ques- 
tion. Particularly Clayton Hamilton. 
He and two other judges resigned last 
year after the advisory board ignored 
their decisions. Now he pointed out that 
“The Old Maid,” adapted from Edith 
Wharton’s story of the same name, did 
not meet requirements as an “original 
American play.” 

But Miss Akins, author of “De- 
classee,” “The Greeks Had a Word for 
It,” and “Daddy’s Gone-a-Hunting,” re- 
freshed Mr. Hamilton’s memory. In 
1930 he voted to reward “The Green 
Pastures,” taken by Marc Connelly 
from Roark Bradford’s “Ol’ Man Adam 
an’ His Chillun.” 

This year’s winning play evokes a 
New York of the middle 50s. It con- 
cerns two aristocratic cousins compet- 
ing for the affections of the elder’s il- 
legitimate child. Reviewers had greet- 
ed the play with mixed feelings. Few 


WIDE WORLD 
Zoe Akins: Winchell Predicted Her 
Play ‘The Old Maid’ Would Be Selected 


felt it had a future. Not so the box 
office man at the Empire Theatre. He 
bet $15 to $300 the play would get the 
prize. Last week he collected. 


NoveLt: Simon and Schuster pub- 
lished 24-year-old Josephine Winslow 
Johnson’s first novel, ‘““Now in Novem- 
ber,” seven months ago. They predict- 
ed: “To her the world of letters will 
accord not merely acclaim ... re- 
nown .. . but the authentic homage 

. the substance of fame itself.” 

By last week 11,419 book buyers had 
brought renown to the pretty girl from 
Webster Groves, Mo., by reading her 
poetic, tragic story of a Missouri farm 
girl. In the two days following the 
prize announcement, 9,000 more copies 
sold. Miss Johnson calls her work 
“poetry with its feet on the ground.” 

She learned about farms at her 
uncle’s dairy in Boone County, Mo. She 
was born in Kirkwood nearby. 


Biocrapxy: Few prophets doubted 
Douglas Southall Freeman, editor of 
The Richmond News Leader, would win 


KEYSTONE 
Clayton. Hamilton, Veteran Dra- 
matic Critic, Fumed at the Choice 


with his magnificent, four-volume “R. 
E. Lee—A Biography.” 

Twenty years ago Charles Scribner 
Sons asked the newspaperman, who 
had just published a study on Lee’s 
use of artillery, to write this book. 
Freeman fell to work, but had no 
idea the job would require nineteen 
years. This Thursday he is 49 years 
old. 


History: First honors went to Prof. 
Charles McLean Andrews of Yale for 
his “The Colonial Period in American 
History.” Prof. Andrews, 72, taught his 
favorite subject for 42 years. He re- 
gards our early days not as an isolated 
story but as part of the wider history 
of the British Empire. 


Poetry: Audrey Wurdemann, 24 last 
New Year’s Day, won the prize for 
“Bright Ambush.” Her poet-critic hus- 
band, Joseph Auslander, has never won 
Pulitzer recognition. His wife’s pleas- 
ant verses now put her name beside 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, Robert Frost, and Archi- 
bald MacLeish. 


REPORTING: While School of Journal- 
ism alumni feasted and listened to 
speeches, a tall, red-faced sports writer 
sailed back from Essex, Conn., to his 
Port Washington, Long Island, home. 

William H. Taylor of The New York 
Herald Tribune had spent the day 
reporting Connecticut River dinghy 
races. Not knowing he had won the 
Pulitzer Prize for reporting last Sum- 
mer’s America’s Cup Races, he moored 
his boat and went to bed. 

Next morning he saw no newspaper. 
But later in the day a friend called his 
wife and told her the news, She hur- 
ried to the dock, where Taylor can be 
found on his days off. He observed: 
“It’s a break for the creditors.” 

Bill Taylor saw the light 34 years 
ago in Herman Melville’s Massachusetts 
whaling town, New Bedford. He gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth in 1923 and soon 
after got a job covering the waterfront 
for The New Bedford Standard. Then 
he became a reporter on The Boston 
Herald and wrote occasional articles 
for Yachting and The Rudder. In 
1927 he joined The Herald Tribune as 
a sports writer. 

At last Summer’s international yacht 
races Taylor rode the coast guard pa- 
trol boat Argo with 30 other reporters. 
His concise, accurate account of the 
Vanderbilt-Sopwith race—and row—so 
far surpassed the average handling of 
such an event that the Pulitzer Board 
broke a precedent to hand the press 
laurel to a sports writer. 


CarRTooNn: Like most previous Pu- 
litzer winning cartoonists, Ross A. 
Lewis of the liberal Milwaukee Journal 
went to New York’s Art Student’s 
League. Midwest newspaper men re- 
gard him at 32 as one of the nation’s 
best cartoonists. 

Sept. 1 The Journal ran, “Sure, I'll 
work for Both Sides.” A vicious hulk 
of a man labeled “Violence,” straddled 
a fence. On one side stood “Strikers,” 
on the other “Industry.” The Pulitzer 
jury considered it the year’s best. 


CORRESPONDENCE: Capital reporters 











WIDE WORLD 
Critics Hit Arthur Krock’s Pulitzer 
Award for His Times Correspondence 


generally consider top spot in The New 
York Times Bureau, Washington’s best 
newspaper job. 

But the committee’s award of the 
correspondence prize to Arthur Krock, 
present Times bureau chief, stirred a 
critical salvo. Washington reporters 
call Krock more editor than reporter, 
more interpreter than newsman. Krock 
frankly admits that much of his in- 
formation for his daily column “In 
Washington” comes from his sixteen 
bureau men. 

But no one will deny he has changed 
The Times’ Washington Bureau. When 
he took charge three years ago he 
drummed into his men one theme: they 
had to specialize. Today as a result, 
Louis Stark on labor, Felix Belair Jr. 
on government finance and, Turner 
Catledge on Capitol Hill, rank close to 
the top in their fields. 


CAMPAIGN: In November, 1932, George 
Wingfield ran Nevada. Successful 
mining and cattle businesses coupled 
with a chain of a dozen banks made 
him the State’s greatest financial 
power. With a breezy casualness the 
former cowboy dominated State poli- 
tics. 

Then the 1932 bank moratorium 
closed his banks; the depression 
wrecked his mining and cattle business. 
Across the State line in California the 
powerful Sacramento News Bee began 
lambasting his political affiliations. For 
its part in crushing Wingfield, C. K. 
McClatchy’s Bee last week got the 
Pulitzer public service award. 

The Bee smelled a rat after President 
Roosevelt appointed Judge Frank H. 
Norcross to the United States Circuit 
Court bench and William Woodburn to 
a Federal District judgeship. Both were 
Wingfield henchmen. 

Promptly Arthur B. Waugh, asso- 
ciate editor, entrained for Nevada to 
investigate. The politica. mire he un- 
covered beneath the Owl Drug Co. re- 
ceivership and the Nevada Bond & 
Surety Co. bank crash made Congress 
hesitate. It refused to approve the ap- 
pointments. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE: Harlem Rejoices When 
Bit of Broadway Comes to Stay 


“Bringing Broadway to Harlem.” 

A banner outside the Lafayette Thea- 
tre, 131st Street and Seventh Avenue in 
the heart of New York’s colored section, 
loudly flaunts this slogan. Like most 
things in the theatre, it inclines to exag- 
geration. 

But the inhabitants of Harlem regard 
the streamer with the same reverence 
Communists pay a red flag. It symbol- 
izes something they have wanted a long 
time—a theatre of their own. 

Last week they cheered the opening 
of New York’s first Negro playhouse in 
15 years. For their initial production, 
the Harlem Players offered a bawdy 
farce by Kenyon Nicholson and Charles 
Robinson, “Sailor Beware.” 

Their choice of a first play seemed 
unfortunate to critics. Some time ago 
the production had a healthy run on 
Broadway. The fast-moving, uproar- 
ious comedy revolves around a love- 
’em-and-leave-’em sailor who comes up 
against a girl who says “No” and 
means it. The white players’ quick 
tempo contributed to make it a suc- 
cess. But Harlem dawdled over the 
risque lines, pointing ribald fingers at 
obvious double meanings. 

Harlemites didn’t give a hoot about 
that. They hadn’t asked for dramatic 
criticism. They hadn’t asked the white 
folks, who made up half of the first- 
night audience, to attend. If they ob- 
jected, that was tough. Harlem liked it. 

The gratified company promises to 
perform, with all-sepia casts, other 
Broadway successes: ‘The Front Page,” 


On Broadway Fast Playing Made ‘Sailor Beware’ Good Light Comedy 


—a 


“Rain,” “What Price Glory,” “Lysistra. 
ta.” And if all goes well in the box of. 
fice it may experiment further; put op 
plays about Negroes written by Negroes 

Last week’s initiative promises t, 
give the colored theatre its first real 
chance. At least, Shepard Traube, who 
has directed Jane Cowl, Osgood Perkins, 
Franchot Tone, and other Celebrities 
seems to think so. He and Mack Hj. 
liard, also a Broadway veteran, organ. 
ized the Harlem Players. 

Most theatre men say Harlem is qj 
right for hi-de-ho, but a gamble whe, 
it comes to drama. Generally, producers 
shy at spending their backers’ money oy 
colored plays—despite such all-Negr 
smashes as “Porgy,” “In Abraham's 
Bosom,” and “The Green Pastures.” By; 
Hilliard and Traube convinced ten Wal 
Street brokers of their venture’s merit 
and got a few hundred dollars fron 
each. 

Negro actors can seldom count op 
getting steady legitimate stage parts, 
To earn a living they must turn to 
vaudeville, burlesque, and cabaret hot 
spots. So plenty of dusky ladies andj 
gentlemen-at-ease answered Traube’s 
and Hilliard’s call. The producers could 
have culled ten repertory groups in as 
many days. 

They formed the company with seven 
women and thirteen men. All but two 
of the twenty actors have professional 
experience. 

Of these, Frank Wilson, Fredi Wash- 
ington, Juano Hernandez, James Dun- 
more, and Tom Moseley contributed 
with distinction to many plays requiring 
Negroes for principal roles. They proved 
colored people’s histrionic ability could 
go far beyond mere hotcha entertaining. 

Though the Harlem Players can never 
be a gold mine, the managers hope the 
group will develop into a worthwhile 
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artistic venture. Prices are scaled to 
Harlem purses: orchestra, 83 cents; bal- 
cony, 25 cents. So although the theatre 
seats 1,200, box office receipts cannot 
exceed $500 a performance. 

Traube found the colored cast easy to 
direct. He claims Negroes respond more 
readily than whites: “They have a feel- 
ing for ensemble acting you can’t beat.” 
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CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE 


SOMETHING GAY (Morosco Theatre): Tal- 
, lulah Bankhead in three acts of a play 
less bright than its title. A philandering 
husband (Walter Pidgeon) receives the 
same sort of treatment he has been giv- 
ing—thanks to his wife’s former beau 
(Hugh Sinclair). 
SEE OURSELVES (Barrymore Theatre): 
‘oncerning the problems of a provincial 
nglishwoman (Patricia Collinge) whose 
isband (Reginald Mason) bores her. The 
le’s monotonous life almost prevents 
marriage of the wife’s younger sister. 
t a half-hearted flirtation between the 
ind her future brother-in-law sets 
s right. 
:ODY (Biltmore Theatre): Gangsters, 
s, blue lights, revolving stages, and 
orpse combine to make an adequate 
tery play. The inconsequential plot re- 
lves around a missing body. Entertain- 
ing whenever it doesn’t go serious. 
E HOOK-UP (Cort Theatre): A _ peurile 
travesty on the radio industry, with Ernest 
uex as chief kidder. The complicated 
t showed spotty writing; the humor 
») amuse. 
SCREEN 
THE DEVIL IS A WOMAN (Paramount): Di- 
rector von Sternberg and Marlene Dietrich 
n sophisticated sneers at the humilia- 
tion of men at the hands of smart women. 
azzling Dietrich wrecks the life of a mid- 
dle-aged Spanish politician (Lionel At- 
will). But a younger lover (Cesar Romero) 
st beats the woman at her own game. 
eturns to her older admirer, 


TOWN (Paramount): Mae West as 
a er dancehall girl crashing society 
keeps alive a picture that offers little else. 
The vibrant actress, swinging her hips, 
mouthing wicked wise cracks, and contin- 
uing her individual style of acting, sings 
three new songs and an aria from ‘“Sam- 
son and Delilah,” 
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MELLON: The Banker Proves Him- 
self Shrewd Bargainer in Art 





“You follow me—ha, ha?” 

“Ha, ha,” echoed Andrew W. Mellon, 
the Federal Board of Tax Appeals, 
counsel, and some 40 spectators who 
scrambled for seats in Washington’s 
new Internal Revenue Building court 
room. Moved to the capital from 
Pittsburgh last week, the Mellon tax 
appeal had turned into a merry art 
lecture. The lecturer: Joseph, first 
Baron Duveen of Millbank. 

Mellon’s counsel had called the inter- 
nationally publicized art dealer to es- 
tablish the value of paintings. The 
former Secretary of the Treasury, 
claiming he gave them to a trust to 
establish an art gallery, wants to de- 
duct for the gift on his disputed 1931 
tax return. 

Raphael’s “Cowper Madonna?” Du- 
veen sold it to Mellon for $836,000, an 
$85,000 profit. “I thought it a very 
low price. But Mr. Mellon thought it 
was a very high price. One day after 
lunch I gave way.” Duveen beamed 
at Mellon. The banker stopped chew- 
ing gum long enough to wink at Du- 
veen. 

Jan Van Eyck’s “Annunciation?” 
“Perhaps you don’t realize,” Lord Du- 
veen looked reprovingly, “that there 
are only three small Van Eycks in 
America. And they cannot compare 
with Mr. Mellon’s Van Eyck.” Mr. 
Mellon, he went on, showed his shrewd- 
ness in getting the panel at $503,000. 
It is worth $1;000,000. “Why, even I 
would give $750,000 for it now.” 

Raphael’s “Madonna Alba,” for which 


Harlem’s Dawdling Tempo Irked Critics, but the Negroes Didn’t Care 


eee 
To Lord Duveen the Washington Monu- 
ment Is Just ‘the Obelisk Near the Pond’ 


Mellon paid $1,166,000: Only two Ra- 
phaels, said Duveen, exist in private 
collections in Europe. “These two to- 
gether have not the value of Mr. Mel- 
lon’s ‘Madonna Alba’.” 

Similarly he boomed his opinions on 
the $838,350 Botticelli “Adoration of 
the Magi,” the $544,320 Titian “Venus 
With Mirror,” and the $195,615 Peru- 
gino “Crucifixion.” 

Government Counsel Robert Jack- 
son interrupted to ask if Lord Du- 
veen’s art firm had not lost $2,950,000 
in 1930 and 1931. Duveen looked at 
him pityingly. “I’ve never been asked 
for the last 15 years what I’ve made 
or what I’ve lost. I’m simply not 
interested.” 

Jackson asked him if art works did 
not fluctuate in value. 

“Really, my dear fellow”’—he bent 
down paternally—‘“art works don’t 
rise and fall in value like pig iron or 
sheet copper or tin mines. They have 
a value and that’s all there is to it.” 

Finally Jackson tried to prove Mel- 
lon never really planned to establish 
an art gallery. Duveen shot back: 

“Oh, yes, by the obelisk near the 
pond.” 

An attendant pounded for order to 
stop spectators’ howling at this de- 
scription of the Washington Monu- 
ment and the Reflecting Pool. 


- 
LEGAL BRIEFS: 


Emerges From Lockup Fuming 


Congressman 


Representative Raymond J. Cannon 
of Wisconsin last week went to jail. 
He says police locked him up because 
a taxi driver over-charged him and he 
refused to pay. The taxi driver says 
he was drunk and disorderly. Repre- 
sentative Cannon, “very indignant” at 
‘Washington police, spent three hours 
in prison, put up a bond, and forfeited 
by failing to appear in court. 

Last year, too, Representative Can- 
non was “very indignant” at the police. 
Driving his car in the capital he in- 
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jured three New York Stock Exchange 
members. Police claimed he hit and 
ran. Cannon insisted he gave his name. 

Before that, he defended Represent- 
ative Francis H. Shoemaker of Wis- 
consin against charges of assaulting a 
taxi driver. Shoemaker defaulted by 
failing to appear. 

Back in 1919 Cannon defended Joe 
Jackson of the Chicago White Sox in 
the bribery scandals. Later Wiscon- 
sin disbarred him. Then reinstated 
him. 

Now he presides over the House Com- 
mittee on Revisions of Laws. 

DeEcIDED: By Federal Judge Carroll 
C. Hincks of Connecticut, that the Cen- 
tury Association of New York is a so- 
cial organization and not, as it claimed 
in trying to get $60,000 tax exemption, 
a literary society. ‘To be sure,” ruled 
Judge Hincks, “it may well be that the 
scores of club members, each in the 
exercise of his individual genius, have 
enriched the artistic and literary life 
of the community. Conceivably, some 
part of this illumination may have been 
set by the sparks struck from the Cen- 
tury flint. But if there be any rela- 
tion between the illumination and the 
Century spark, it is too remote to per- 
mit a finding that the entire~ social 
structure of the club was maintained 
only as flint from which the creative 
spark might spring.” 

Judge Hincks entered the case after 
all New York judges stood disqualified: 
all belong to the club. If the Century 
appeals its suit, it will have trouble 
again. All but one judge of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals belong. If the 
case goes to the Supreme Court of the 
United States there will be further 
trouble. Chief Justice Hughes and Jus- 
tices Stone and Cardozo are also mem- 
bers. 


REVERSED: By the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in St. Paul, 
Minn., the conviction of William Lan- 
ger, former governor of North Dakota, 
on charges of conspiracy to misuse fed- 
eral relief funds. Last June Langer al- 
most caused a State civil war by refus- 
ing to quit the Governorship after his 
conviction. The State Supreme Court 
ordered him out. His enemy, Lt. Gov. 
Ole H. Olson, succeeded him. In No- 
vember Mrs. Langer ran for governor 
on a “vindicate-my-husband”’ platform. 
Langer’s enemy, Thomas Moodie, beat 
her. He served five weeks. Then the 
Langer forces found Moodie hadn’t 
lived in North Dakota long enough to 
qualify for the Governorship. Out he 
went. In came Lt. Gov. Walter Wel- 
ford, a Langer ally. 

CONVICTED: By a jury in London’s 
Old Bailey Criminal Court, William 
Angus Drogo Montagu, ninth Duke of 
Manchester, Earl of Manchester, Vis- 
count Mandeville, Baron Montague of 
Kimbolton—Kim to his friends; of 
fraud. 

Trouble began for the now pudgy 59- 
year-old Duke before he became of 
age. 


acres, but no cash. A _ chorus-boy’s 


job in a Charles Frohman musical 





He had three castles and 4,000- 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Congressman Cannon: He Was ‘Very 
Indignant? at Washington Police 


comedy didn’t solve the problem. 
Neither did the jewels of his late 
mother, the former Consuelo Yznaga de 
Valle of Ravenswood, La., nor marriage 
to Helena Zimmerman, Cincinnati heir- 
ess to a $10,000,000 railroad and oil 
fortune. His mother left her gems in 
trust for the Duke’s four children, but 
allowed his wife to use them. Eugene 
Zimmerman tied up his millions for his 
daughter alone. 


In 1931 Helena divorced Kim. Then 
he married Kathleen Dawes, English 
actress. Manchester and his new Duch- 
ess sued his first wife for his mother’s 
jewels. When they got them they 
pawned two for $3,250. Because the 
gems had been left in trust, the Duke 
last week went to jail for nine months. 

There he sighed and repeated the re- 
mark he has made many times before: 
“My trouble is that I’ve always been a 
mug!” 








"neue 
Ex-Governor Langer and Wife: An 
Appeal Reversed His Conviction 
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WILES: Clerics Can’t Reconcilp 
Lipstick and Legs With Liturgy 


The apostle Paul set a code for won. 
en in church. To his “son in the faith” 
Timothy, just put in charge of thp 
Christian Church at Ephesus on tte 
west coast of Asia Minor, Paul sep; 
these instructions: Women shou 
“adorn themselves in modest appare 
with shamefacedness and sobriety; not 
with braided hair, or gold, or pear 
or costly array.” 

Last week two English clergymen— 
a Roman Catholic and an Anglican— 
sternly reminded modern women ¢ 
Paul’s advice. 


Cosmetics caused the outburst. } 
New Southgate, a north London gy. 
urb, the Rev. Joseph Sunn, rector o 
the Roman Catholic Church of Oy 
Lady of Lourdes, angrily withheld the 
Sacrament from a communicant. The 
lips she parted to receive the Host- 
Christ’s body—glistened with rouge 
Father Sunn refused to continue the 
service until the woman rubbed off the 
offensive cosmetic. 

Then, still enraged, the priest deliy. 
ered an ultimatum. He would give m 
more communion to parishioners wh 
tinted their lips scarlet. Excessive 
rouge, he declared, nullified the church's 
law that communion should be received 
fasting; it was impossible “to smear 
so much cosmetic on the lips without 
swallowing some of it.” 

Simultaneously Father Sunn’s dic. 
tum got support from the Rev. Harold 
Marley, Anglican vicar of Sedgley Par. 
ish in Worcestershire. In his parish 
magazine the vicar warned he would 
refuse the Sacrament to heavily rouged 
lips. Further, he would eject from his 
church women who appeared with bare 
legs—‘“‘a cattish trick.” 

“The male mind, being what it is, is 
bound to be diverted,” the vicar wrote. 
“If it be said, ‘Well, I don’t think much 
of the male mind,’ my answer would be, 
‘It is as it was made.” Woman was 
given those fair limbs to attract mat, 
but only so that she might help him 
through life and not hinder him.” 


CATHOLICS: 200,459 More Swell 
Ranks of Faithful in America 


Roman Catholics in the United States 
were pleased last week at statistic 
published in the 1935 Official Catholit 
Directory. Last year the Churdl 
gained 200,459 members. Converts 
swelled the Church’s numbers by &; 
845—a gain of 14,664 over 1933. 

The Church’s faithful in Americ 
now number 20,523,053. Largest centel 
of this population is New York Cily 
and its environs. Brooklyn’s Dioces 
and New York’s Archdiocese 
2,301,689 members. Smallest Dioce* 
is Raleigh, in North Carolina, with 
9,514. 
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DOLLAR: Morgenthau Traces Credit’s Course to 
Show U. S. Solvent Again With ‘Hands Untied’ 


Monday a city-bred boy who studied 
agriculture at Cornell defended the Ad- 
ministration’s money program in a 
nationwide broadcast. 

“The monetary policy of this Admin- 
istration rescued us from chaos, held 
fort through the most trying period of 
our recovery program, and is now the 
spearhead as we advance steadily to- 
ward our goal.” 

The gentleman-farmer, Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr., the nation’s 50th Secretary 
of the Treasury, talked from his dark- 
paneled private office on the second 
floor of Washington’s Treasury Build- 
ing. Alexander Hamilton, the Treasury’s 
frst chieftain, stared blankly from his 
portrait frame. Snmakelike over the 
Persian carpet curled rubber-coated 
microphone wires. In far corners en- 
gineers bent over control boxes. 

Mr. Morgenthau gave the address 
careful preparation. For two days he 
worked on it with Dr. Jacob Viner, 
special assistant; Thomas Jefferson 
Coolidge, Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Herbert Gaston, press rela- 
tions director. 

To stress the financial handicap the 
Administration had to overcome, the 
tall, youthful-looking Secretary traced 
conditions from the World War’s out- 
break. Then, the American people owed 
the world $3,000,000,000 more than 
foreigners owed us. The next fifteen 
years brought a tremendous change. By 
the end of 1929, foreigners were in $21,- 
500,000,000 debt to Americans, “for 
which we took mostly promises to pay.” 
Today’s balance is two-thirds in default. 

Morgenthau jumped to 1931: “Things 
headed toward a crisis all over the 
world.” Great Britain suspended gold 
payments. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and then Japan followed. Americans 
paid a “penalty for remaining on the 
old gold standard.” 

From 1929 to 1932 world export 
trade’s physical volume dropped “about 
one-fourth.” But in that same period, 
American exports dropped “almost one- 
half.” 

During 1932, England increased her 
Share of world trade “by 16 per cent 
over the previous year, and Japan by 
29 per cent.” Soon gold began to leave 
the United States “in alarming amounts 
... Panic was knocking at our door. . .” 

At Monday luncheon, Secretary Mor- 
genthau spent an hour and a half with 
President Roosevelt discussing the 
speech. That night, a moment before 
the broadcast, Morgenthau telephoned 
his chief. “I’m just going on the air. 
Thought you might like to listen in.” 

Then Morgenthau dealt the Hoover 
Administration a stinging rebuke: 
“Facing that crisis, the previous Ad- 
ministration stubbornly refused to take 
action, evidently under the impression 
that that was a proud achievement, 


when it was obviously economic sui- 
cide.” 


In the early months of 1933 “disaster 
swept over our country with the fury 
of a hurricane ... That was the sit- 
uation when this Administration came 
into office.” 


Since taking the dollar “off gold,” 
United States export trade has in- 
creased in physical volume, dollar val- 
ue, and share of total world trade. 


Mr. Morgenthau questioned executives 
of 29 representative manufacturing con- 
cerns. Later he released their names: 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., American Rolling Mill Co., 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Armour & Co., 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co., Cannon Mills Co., Chrysler Corp., 
General Electric Co., Ingersoll-Rand Co., inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., International 
Harvester Co., Johns-Manville Corp., National 
Cash Register Co., National Supply Co. of Dela- 
ware, Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Remington 
Rand, Inc., Sherwin-Williams Co., Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Co., Standard Oil Co. of California, 
Sterling Products, Inc., Swift & Co., Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co., Underwood Elliott Fisher Corp., 
United States Rubber Co., United States Steel 
Corp., Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


Had these firms fared better in 1934 
than 1932? They chorused an affirma- 
tive answer: Export sales jumped 59 
per cent; employment increased 34 
per cent. Furthermore they were mak- 
ing money; combined loss in 1932 total- 
ed $121,000,000; combined profits in 
1934 exceeded $128,000,000. 
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Mr. Morgenthau belittled economists 
who complain that our vast accumu- 
lations of gold and silver are sterile. “At 
least . . . it goes to swell our monetary 
reserves. Loans in default are not 
very good backing for currency; indeed 
they might, without undue asperity, be 
described as also sterile.” 


The Administration does not oppose 
foreign exchange stabilization. When 
the world wants it, “Washington will 
not be an obstacle ... We are not un- 
willing to stabilize. However, if the 
great trading nations elect to continue 
under the present absence of rules, we 
are no longer at a disadvantage. We 
revalued our currency no more than 
was necessary and we can go either 
way. Our hands are untied,” he con- 
cluded. 


As soon as Morgenthau finished, his 
phonerang. President Roosevelt laughed 
congratulations: “That was swell. I 
particularly liked the ending.” 


A Treasury guard was less enthu- 
siastic: “Oh, the speech was all right. 
But what I want’s the bonus.” 


USED CARS: Auto Sales Spree May 
Skid on Secondhand Surplus 


Foreigners believe in getting their 
full money’s worth from motor cars. 
Chinese coolies use old automobile 
motors to propel their sampans. In 
Rumania gypsies convert battered se- 
dan bodies into comfortable one-room 
apartments. French peasants take the 


The Probable Fate of Your New Car. Seven or Eight Years From 


Now 


Aute Wreckers Might Pay Ten or Fifteen Dollars for It 
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hair and cotton from auto upholstery 
to stuff their pillows and mattresses. 

Americans make less bizarre use of 
antiquated motor cars. Auto wreckers 
pay $10 to $15 apiece for them. Grimy 
fingered mechanics remove windshields, 
steering wheels, and generators in good 
enough condition to be marketed as 
used parts. 

They sell the stripped chassis for 
about $5 to a scrap-steel dealer. Pow- 
erful hydraulic presses pack the twisted 
metal into bales for shipment to steel 
mills. There workmen mix the scrap 
with iron ore to produce steel—which 
may eventually go back into automo- 
biles. 

Seven or eight years hence such a 
junk heap fate awaits most of the 
shiny new models auto manufacturers 
are turning out today. Judging by 


current production figures, there should 





Re 


the maximum allowance a dealer may 
grant on used cars. To ascertain this 
figure, he consults the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association guidebook’s 
list of average used-car prices in his 
district during the previous month. The 
dealer may grant a trade-in allowance 
no greater than 85 per cent of the 
guidebook figure. 

With used cars fast accumulating in 
dealers’ warehouses, trade-in allow- 
ances permitted under the code have 
recently declined. Auto manufacturers 
fear this cut in trade-in values will 
make many motorists reluctant to buy 
new cars. 

The great majority of car dealers 
live up to the code. But chiselers have 
been known to show remarkable in- 
genuity. Sanctimoniously they refuse 
to grant a bigger trade-in allowance 
than the prescribed maximum. Instead, 





WIDE WORLD 


Scientist Irenee du Pont and Industrialist Henry Ford Meet in De- 
troit to Discuss a Mutual Interest in Growing Automobiles on Farms 


be no dearth of cars ready for the 
boneyard in 1942 or 1943. 


Last week the Department of Com- 
merce revealed output of approximate- 
ly 1,500,000 autos in the first four 
months of 1935 exceeded production 
for the full year 1932. General Motors, 
biggest company in the industry, re- 
ported April sales to consumers of 
143,909 cars—highest monthly total 
since June, 1929. 


TrapeE-INs: One dark cloud threatens 
to dampen the manufacturers’ selling 
spree: dealers throughout the country 
report excessive stocks of used cars. 
For years auto owners have insisted 
that dealers accept old cars as partial 
payment on the purchase of new 
models. In 1934 about 78 per cent of 
new passenger-car sales involved trade- 


The motor vehicle retailing code fixes 


they offer customers $50 to $75 “free 
service” with the purchase of a new 
car. Sometimes a dealer takes such a 
fancy to a customer’s $2.50 fountain 


' pen that he offers to buy it for $60. 


One code evader soothed a pur- 
chaser’s demand for a fatter allowance 
by assuring him: “Let’s not dicker 
about $50 or $60. If you have trouble 
meeting your first payment, come to 
me and I'll help you out with my per- 
sonal check.” 


RESALE: Despite the fact that motor- 
ists in this country last year bought 171 
used cars for every 100 new ones, new- 
car dealers face a tough problem in get- 
ting rid of trade-ins. They sell many at 
wholesale to used-car specialists, who 
frequently operate in a vacant lot. About 
10 per cent are so battered they have 
to be junked. The remainder—usually 


the pick of the crop—goes into the dey, 
er’s own used-car department. 

Here skilled mechanics reconditigy 
the road veterans to get better pricg 
They straighten fenders, repaint hodig 
replace broken glass, and remove cy. 
bon from the cylinders. Despite gyq 
elaborate preparations, dealers {, 
years have operated their used-c, 
departments at a loss. 

This eats into profits from new cy, 
sales. Automobile manufacturers gj 
their new models to dealers at discounts 
ranging from 15 to 30 per cent less thay 
the public pays. Trade-in losses fp, 
quently wipe out this margin. 


FARMING: Industry Will Soly 
Problems With Its Own New Ded 


Farmers last week glimpsed a visio, 
of important new markets for thej 
crops. At Dearborn, Mich., 200 sciep. 
tists, business men, and farm leade; 
gave two days to a discussion of agr. 
culture’s future. 

Big names studded the list of co. 
ferees: Henry Ford, Irenee du Pont 
and Harper Sibley, newly elected presi. 
dent of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

No government representative a. 
tended; none received an_ invitation 
Francis P. Garvan, president of the 
Chemical Foundation, explained the 
snub: “The government has proven 
many times its theories of rehabilita- 
tion are out of date and useless. I. 
dustry, agriculture, and science wil 
solve the economic problem.” 

The delegates ignored conventional 
remedies such as increased exports or 
further crop reduction under AAA. In- 
stead, they laid plans for a national 
council to develop new industrial uses 
for farm products through the magic 
of chemistry. “The time is coming 
when the farmer, in addition to feeding 
the nation, will become the supplier of 
the materials used in industry,” de- 
clared Mr. Ford. He forecast that 
some day “we will grow most of an al: 
tomobile.”’ 

Speakers reviewed progress to date 
The automobile industry offers a big 
market for soy beans, according t 
R. H. McCarroll, chief chemist of the 
Ford Motor Co. Soy bean oil goes into 
glycerine used in shock absorbers, a 
into paint enamel on Ford cars. 

Dr. William J. Hale, research consult 
ant, revealed beets, corn, and potatoes 
no longer are mere foodstuffs. In mot 
ern laboratories, scientists can conver 
such vegetables into alcohol and int 
carbon dioxide, used in making dry ict 

Vegetable-alcohol might help run tht 
nation’s automobiles by 1945, Dr. L. i 
Christensen predicted. “We may find 
mestic production of gasoline unable 
to meet domestic demand within a de 
ade,” the Chemical Foundation consult- 
ant declared. Then motorists woul 
drive their cars on a blend of gasolilé 
and alcohol, he forecast. Engineel 
might even develop special motors \ 
run on pure alcohol. That would double 
the demand for farmers’ crops suitable 
for producing the new motor fuel. 
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But Prof. George G. Brown of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan disagreed. Speak- 
ing for the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, he called alcohol-gasoline blends 
“an impractical, uneconomic method 
doomed to failure as a means of pro- 
viding a broader outlet for farm prod- 
ucts.” Motor fuel containing alcohol, 
according to the 6-foot professor, slows 
up acceleration and makes starting dif- 
fcult. Moreover, the cost is prohibitive. 


* 
WORKING GIRL: N. Y. State 
Looks Into the Hotel Business 


A village maid was leaving home, her 
eyes with tears were wet, 

Her mother dear was standing near 
the spot, 

Said she to her—Neuralgia, dear... 

The city is a wicked place, as any one 
can see, 

And cru-el dangers round your path 
may swirl, 


So every week you'd better send your | 


wages home to me, 


For—Heaven will protect the working | 


girl... 

Did it? New York State wondered. 
If Heaven was on the job why the long 
list of chambermaids’ and waitresses’ 
complaints to the Albany Department 
of Labor? Some months back, field 
workers decided to check up on the 
celestial protection the late Marie Dres- 
sler caroled about a generation ago in 
“Tillie’s Nightmare.” Last week the 
State’s 143-page report indicated the 
old song’s truest part was its tune. 


The village maid didn’t do so well | 


with her wages, especially if she be- 


came a waitress. As a cook, she re- | 


ceived a slightly better reward. But in 
any case neither Providence nor its un- 
derstudy, the NRA, did much protect- 
ing. Investigators questioned 16,317 
women employed by 2,021 hotels and 
restaurants in 164 Empire State com- 
munities from Hicksville to Manhattan. 


Annual earnings, excluding tips, of 
2,730 women working in 198 restaur- 
ants and 95 hotels ranged from $34 for 
the lowest-paid waitresses to $2,000 or 
more for some cooks. Eight per cent 
earned less than $200 a year. One-third 
received less than $400, two-thirds, un- 
der $600. The $400 class included three- 
fourths of the waitresses. Compar- 
atively few chambermaids earned less 
than $100 but none got as much as 
$900. In this sub-survey more than 83 
per cent worked 50 to 52 weeks a year. 


Investigators found gross injustice in 
the matter of tips and fines. One res- 
taurant fined a waitress $2.50, the price 
of a dish she broke plus the bill-of-fare 
value of its contents. A second made a 
girl pay $2 for breaking a plain glass 
pitcher, 

Tips varied widely. In groups of 
chambermaids and waitresses receiving 
identical wages some obtained tips, 
others did not. Waitresses in a Man- 
hattan restaurant which adds 10 per 
cent to the menu for its employes bene- 
fit worked 27 hours a week for $5. The 
28 girls got from $4.58 to $10 weekly in 
the extra-charge distribution. 




















THAR’S GOLD IN THEM THAR HILLS?’ 


Scores of hard-digging manufacturers 
have abandoned hopeless “claims” in 
the form of poorly located, inefficiently 
equipped, high-cost plants and are 
staking themselves to a bigger share 
of returning prosperity by locating in 


“low cost” Chesapeake and Ohio Land. 
Chesapeake and Ohio Land is unique 


in manufacturing advantages. Golden 
opportunities await you. It has many con- 
venient sources of important raw mater- 
ials. Fuel and power costs are low. Gas 
and oil are readily available. American- 
born labor is plentiful. Taxes are low. 


And 70% of your national market is 
within 48 hours distance from ‘your 
shipping platform. 


Dependable “on time” transportation is 
assured by the finest railroad service 
to be had in any industrial section. 
Chesapeake and Ohio reaches into 
every important community in this 
great industrial territory. 


Investigate “low cost” Chesapeake and 
Ohio Land now! Write George D. Moff- 
ett, Industrial Commissioner, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., for complete information. 
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MARGUERY |. 


at 47th Street 
NEW YORK 


+ 


SINGLE ROOMS $4 and 
with bath a 


DOUBLE ROOMS $% = 
(Twin beds), bath . . 


SUITES, Livi Pa and 
ng <i 10 3 


bedroom and bath 
(Special Weekly and Monthly Rates) 
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TELEPHONE: Wickersham 2-9000 


BNEW ZE/ALAINIG 4 


Via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji— “MARIPOSA” -““MONTEREY” 


Frequent sailings - San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Any travel agency, or 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
Matson Line 


New York - Chicago * San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Seattle + Portland 

















VVVVVVVVVVVVV VV 
Interesting Facts 
About The C.C.C. 


The 350,000 men enrolled in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps ee an average of one 
dollar per month each for candy and chew- 
ing gum. 

They spend an average of another dollar per 
month each for cigarettes and tobacco. n- 
other three dollars per month each for other 
items sold in the company canteens. 


The C. C. C. is now being ex yo _ é 
total of 600,000 enrolled men. Phe ©. 
market for a wide variety of qeods and ah 
ices is growing larger every day. 
Would you like to know more about this mar- 
ket? Write for sample copies of Happy Days— 
authorized weekly newspaper of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 


HAPPY DAYS 


Authorized weekly newspaper of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps 
Daily News Building Washington, D. C. 








The Best Location 
in New York 


and there’s a certain some- 
thing about the atmosphere 
which makes people glad 
they chose the . 


HOTEL 


NEW WESTON 


Madison Ave. at 50th Street 


Single $4.00 Double $6.00 
Suites $8.00 








You are going far away 

But remember what I say 

When you are in the city’s giddy whirl; 

From temptations, crimes, and follies, 

Villains, taxicabs, and trolleys, 

Oh—Heaven will protect the working 
rr 

True enough, the girl admits; her 
hours are too long for follies, her pay 
too low for taxis. Chambermaids com- 
plained of unheated rooms in Winter 
and poor food. Many hotel men and 
restaurateurs, investigators discovered, 
ignore the NRA. 

Basic salary rates in both codes were 
deceptive on account of “deductions” 
they allowed. For example, the hotel 
code allowed a Manhattan hotel, where 


| chambermaids often worked some 45 


hours a week, to deduct $7.75 for bed 
and board from their $12.51 weekly 
wage. The girls netted $4.76 or 10% 
cents an hour, including tips. 

Three per cent of employes worked 
a 7-day week in restaurants; more than 
11 per cent in all-year hotels, and more 
than 90 per cent in seasonal hostelries. 

Surveyors found records of 60- and 
66-hour weeks. Hours in rural districts 
were generally longer than in cities. 
One protest to the Labor Department 
charged that an upstate restaurant 
worked its help 13 hours a day, 7 days 
a week. The management forbade em- 
ployes to sit down for lunch. 

“Women in_ necessitous circum- 
stances,” the report asserted, “are find- 
ing their reputed bargaining power even 
more illusory than in the past.” Unless 
the State acts, “it is likely that con- 
ditions in the industry will continue to 
deteriorate rather than improve.” 


Stand back, villain, go your way. 

Here I will no longer stay... 

You may tempt the upper classes 

With your villainous demi-tasses 

But—Heaven will protect the working 
girl. 
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RESERVE BOARD: Adds Another 
Press Agent to Capital’s Horde 


Marriner S. Eccles, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, is Washington’s 
surprise package. He confuses Congres- 
sional committees with his unconven- 
tional but studied economic views. On 
banking opinion he even beards out- 
spoken Carter Glass, the Senate’s fi- 
nancial expert. 

Soon after he took office in Novem- 
ber, Eccles arranged weekly confer- 
ences with newspaper men. Last week 
he broke tradition by appointing a spe- 


| cial assistant in charge of “‘contact with 
| the public.” 


New York’s Republican Herald Trib- 
une editorially threw up its hands. For 


| more than 20 years the Board has got 


along with no thought of a “high-pres- 
sure” press agent to put over its ideas 
with the country. The Tribune felt it 
was “almost as difficult to conceive of 
the Reserve Board’s using a publicity 
man, for example, as for the Bank of 
England or our own Supreme Court.” 


Elliott Ladd Thurston, who takes the 


new job, moves over from Eugene Mey- 


== 


er’s Washington Post. The slim, shar. 
faced, studious Yankee started pig 
career in 1915. At 39 he shows faint 
streaks of gray in his dark, smoothly 
parted hair. He began as a reporter 
for Providence and New York neys. 
papers. In 1929 he headed The Ney, 
York World’s Washington Bureau after 
Charles Michaelson left to handle Demo. 
cratic publicity—the so-called “smea, 
Hoover” campaign. Thurston also has 
contributed financial articles to numer. 
ous magazines. 

His duties often took him to the Feq. 
eral Reserve Board, then headed by 
Eugene Meyer, who bought The Wasb. 
ington Post in 1933. Meyer awaitey 
Thurston’s return from the Londop 
Economic Conference, where he was 
press contact man for the American 
delegation. Then the banker hired hin 
as political editor. 

On The Post, Thurston wrote financig| 
and political feature articles, occas. 
ionally straight news stories. Washing. 
ton gives him credit for the best spot 


HARRIS-EWING 


Elliott Thurston: Eccles Made Him 
Press Agent for the Federal Reserve 


story on the Supreme Court’s gold- 
clause decisions. 

Eugene Meyer praised Thurston's 
record. “I didn’t feel that I could dis- 
courage him, for the Federal Reserve 
Board job has a great deal of promise.” 


® Last week Thurston’s new boss had 
another spat with Carter Glass. Eccles 
appeared before a Senate subcommittee 
to deny the proposed banking bill would 
“increase the powers of a political ad- 
ministration” over the Reserve Board. 
He asserted no central bank exists 
which is not under control of its govern- 
ment. Senator Glass interrupted: 

“On the contrary, I heard a man iD 
New York who is thoroughly familiar 
with the British system say that the 
Premier of England would not dare tell 
the Bank of England what to do, but 
rather the Bank of England tells the 
Premier what to do.” 

Eccles retorted: “There is a very Te 
sponsive cooperative relationship be 
tween the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Bank of England.” 
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To substantiate his statement, he 
cited Viscount Snowden, former Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer: neither the 
Bank of England nor the government 
took any important step without con- 
sultation. 


° 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: Air Line 


Ripe for Transoceanic Service 


Pan American Airways Corp. takes 
pride in its air mail service: “United 
States air mail was transported . . 
without the loss of a single letter.” 


For the fifth successive year the 
Postoffiice Department recently rated 
Pan American more than 99 per cent 
efficient. The company operating trans- 
port networks in South America, 
China, and Alaska reported 1934 
profits: $1.68 a share against $1.42 in 
1933. 

Juan Terry Trippe, swarthy Yale- 
trained Pan American president, said 
passenger mileage jumped 44 per cent. 
Furthermore, the company made “im- 
portant progress ... in preparation 
for early establishment of transpacific 
and transatlantic services.” 

‘Sus Party:’ The usually stolid Lon- 
don Economist in a recent issue waxed 
florid on the effects of the United 
States Treasury’s silver-buying policy 
on China: “It will go ill with President 
Roosevelt, hereafter, if St. Peter has a 
Chinese assessor. History has recorded 
few episodes so cynical as. the con- 
demnation of a friendly foreign people 
to the disaster of a currency crisis to 
placate an American sub-party, whose 
vocal and verbal prowess has always 
been disproportionate to its real politi- 
cal and financial significance ... on 
the whole, it is not unfair to say that 
human ingenuity could scarcely have 
devised a policy calculated to produce 
wider ill effects for so negligible a re- 
turn, political or financial, to its ‘bene- 
ficiaries’ as America’s silver-buying 
campaign. 

Power: Last December, New York 
City imposed utility taxes. Promptly 
the Consolidated Gas System, supply- 
ing power and light to the metropolitan 
area, hiked its bids. In retaliation 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia not only 
threatened to build municipal power 
plants, but hurried to Washington for 
PWA funds. 

Consolidated capitulated. Last week 
it submitted total bids for 1935—19 per 
cent below 1934’s and some $2,300,000 
under the December bids. The city 
accepted. For lighting its 4,200 public 
buildings, offices, and structures, it will 
pay $1,952,064. Street and park light- 
ing will cost $5,386,018. The Federal 
government shared in LaGuardia’s vic- 
tory. Electric bills for Federal build- 
igs will decrease from $572,439 to 
$368,475. 

This week the peppy, rotund little 
Mayor continued his utility drive. He 
Proposed erecting a municipal power 


Plant as a “yard-stick” for consumers’ 
rates, 





SCIENCE 


MEDICINE: Science Learns of 
Anesthetic Effects of Wine 





Medical science considers alcohol a 
staple. In hospital ward and labora- 
tory it serves as an antiseptic. In the 
Alps it revives fainting climbers; in 
the Alleghanies, cures snakebite. 

No country doctor would go his 
rounds without a flask of whisky to 
deaden the pain of boils, burns, and 
broken bones. Dr. Allan Dafoe snapped 
the Dionne quintuplets into life with 
ten drops of rum. 


Last week The Medical Record, 
authoritative New York semi-monthly, 
told of a new medical use for alcohol. 
Dr. Angelo Luigi Soresi, Italian-born 
Manhattan surgeon, wrote of wine 
enemas. 


To 200-odd patients Dr. Soresi ad- 
ministered white or red wine irriga- 
tions as a routine pre-operative treat- 
ment. He found them particularly 
valuable in appendicitis, gall-bladder 
operations—in fact in all abdominal 
surgery. The treatment lessened pre- 
operative shock—the sometimes dan- 
gerous fear that grips patients on their 
way to the operating room. Also it 
dulled the physically slight but men- 





tally acute prick of a spinal anesthesia 
needle. 

In special cases Dr. Soresi started 
giving enemas five days before the 
operation to calm the patients’ nerves 
and induce sleep. 

After the operation, the wine gen- 
erally alleviated gas pains caused by 
fermentation in the semi-paralyzed in- 
testines, and considerably lessened the 
use of opiates. ' 

Injections consisted of from 100-300 
cubic centimeters of wine. Children, 
women, and men unused to alcohol got 
the minimum dose, topers the maxi- 
mum. 

In Dr. Soresi’s Fifth Avenue office 
stand California Fruit Industries gal- 
lon jugs containing two types of wine. 
For patients with a diabetic condition, 
hence low sugar tolerance, he uses dry, 
white Angelica. Others get sweet red 
Port—preferable because it seeps more 
slowly into the blood stream through 
the intestines’ delicate membranes. 

Lest Medical Record readers mistake 
his objective Dr. Soresi warned: “The 
aim of the wine enema is to dull sen- 
sitivity of the patient, not to render 
him or her intoxicated.” 

The author has an athletic build, a 
handsome face and iron-gray hair. At 
58 he enjoys a reputation as an in- 
ventor as well as a surgeon. More than 
30 years ago he came to New York 





Even if youre wearing 


fine shoesnow’ ” ’ 


make this 5-MINUTE TEST of 
ANKLE-FASHIONED OXFORDS 


GOTHAM Last 
Genuine White Buck 


For name of nearest dealer, 
hone at local WEST- 
RN UNION office; or 

write Nunn-Bush, Milwau- 

kee, New York or San 

Francisco. 


$6.75 to $10.50 


2 §5 MINUTES 
TRY ON A PAIR 


Nunn-Bush Ankle-fash- 
ioned Oxfords are not 
the only fine shoes you 
can buy. But Ankle- 
fashioning does make a 
difference in fit and 
comfort you'll appre- 
ciate. Try on a pair—see 
and feel the difference 
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PRINT YOUR OWN 


We show you how and guarantee and fave 
good, clean copies of . anything typed 
written or drawn. With a Heyer Letter- 
graph you can make attractive circulars, 
postcards, sales kctters, menus, price lists 
and dozens of other jobs. 
Prints from postcard 
» to letter size, in one or 
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_ before you buy. 
Write for details. 


HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 
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OME subscribers find NEWS- 

WEEK so important to them 
that they’ve asked us to have it 
delivered hot from the press every 
week by Air Mail. 

We found that this super-fast 
service to any point in the U. S. 
would cost $15 per year in addi- 
tion to the subscription price. If 
you, too, want NEWS-WEEK from 
one to three days earlier, send your 
order in to the Air Mail Division. 


New subscribers desiring NEWS-WEEK 
by air mail every Tuesday afternoon 
from Dayton should remit $19 for a 
year’s subscription. Present subscribers 
may have the service by remitting 29c 
for each copy remaining of their pres- 
ent subscription. 
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Rockefeller Center @e New York 
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from his native Italy. He made a name 
as a pioneer athlete among American 
doctors, running, swimming, and row- 
ing. He still enjoys sprinting round 
the Central Park reservoir in the morn- 
ing. Winterlong he wears neither 
waistcoat nor overcoat. Br. he pro- 
tects his surgeon’s hand from blizzards 
with fur-lined gloves. Dr. Soresi’s 
many inventions include a simple hand 
instrument, now in general use, for 
making blood transfusions; a more 
complicated mechanical device for the 
same purpose, and a double vision X- 
ray machine. As a hobby he likes to 
make natural color movies of his oper- 
ations. At present most of his time 
goes into special research on cancer 
and pernicious anemia. 


SURGERY: A Dentisi’s Lancet 
Saves Mother and Her 20 Babies 


Caesarean operations on women and 
bulldogs are not uncommon. Breeders 
who fancy monstrously large heads on 
English bulls have bred them to a point 
where whelping without surgical aid is 
always difficult, sometimes impossible. 

Women’s weak abdominal muscles 
and narrow pelvic structure, traceable 
to softening modern life, cause most 
Caesarean sections—named for Julius 
Caesar, who was delivered surgically. 
But until last week medicine had no 
record of a successful Caesarean on a 
fish. 

In Chicago Dr. Leonard S. Klein, 
dentist, found his pet guppy ailing: 
“She was bulging on one side. So I 
took a lancet and made a slit about 
the size of a pinhole . . . Twenty babies 
poured out into the water.” Mother 
and babies all survived. 
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ATTACK: Planes Fly, Guns Roar, 
Men Die, to Solve Problem XVI 


“Hawaii is in a state of war.” 

Reporters and photographers who 
turned up last week at Pearl Harbor 
naval station, 12 miles out of Hono- 
lulu, took this Navy Department pro- 
nouncement without alarm. 

A cruiser steamed to Midway Island, 
tiny speck in the Pacific, and silenced 
the cable station. The Pearl Harbor 
naval wireless shut up shop. All ships 
got orders to toss no telltale garbage 
overboard, to silence radios, and to 
douse lights. 


Prosiem XVI: All this hocus-pocus 
spelled one thing: Fleet Problem XVI. 
Approximately half of America’s 153 
fighting ships in the northeastern Pacific 
represented an attacker trying to pry 
his way into Hawaii—a strategic base 
of inestimable importance for protect- 
ing California and the Panama Canal. 

The other half had orders to work out 
problem XVI and keep the attackers out. 

At dawn one morning last week a 
destroyer circled Pearl Harbor and laid 
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a velvety smoke screen. Then a deafep. 
ing roar arose: planes began taking of 
at 3-minute intervals. Soon 46 circleg 
above the artificial mist. They fell int 
formation and headed northwest. News. 
men speculated on the flight’s desting. 
tion. The Navy neither confirmed nor 
denied this to be the 1,380-mile-distant 
Midway Islands. Pilots’ wives who 
called to find what had happened to 
their absent husbands got no help either, 

Finally the censorship eased slightly, 
Forty-three of the planes arrived at 
island destinations 1,200 miles west of 
Hawaii. Presumably others got into 
trouble and came down alongside ships 
strung over most of the distance. Re. 
porters sent bulletins. They wrote of 
history’s most ambitious formation 
flight. 


ATTACK: Mimic warfare makes ge. 
crecy essential. Otherwise attackers— 
the Black Fleet commanders—might 
listen to radio news broadcasts and pick 
loopholes in defense plans. The problem 
as it appeared early this week: 

Guam instantly surrendered to the 
attackers, just as it would doubtless 
have to before a strong enemy. Small 
detachments of defenders lost engage. 
ments at Wake and Midway Islands. 
With the path cleared, the enemy hada 
fast, clear track to Hawaii. 

Apparently the 46 heavy bombing and 
pursuit ships which flew out of Hawaii 
with ballast in place of bombs, had or- 
ders to harry the enemy fleet. The de- 
fense fleet meanwhile circled into posi- 
tions around Hawaii, trying to lure the 
attackers within range of huge shore 
guns. 

Sometime this week Hawaii may ex- 
pect a bombing sortie of 300 enemy 
planes. Land batteries of anti-aircraft 
guns aided by Army, Navy, and Marine 
planes will try to shoot them down. 
Simultaneously, naval vessels and big 
shore guns will attempt to blast attack- 
ing ships out of the ocean. 


In the vast maneuvers which spread 
over 5,000,000 square miles of the north- 
east Pacific, two men lost their lives 
last week. One sailor died in a collision 
between the destroyers Lea and Sicard, 
running for Pearl Harbor in the dark. 
Lt. Matthias Beally Wyatt, 27-year-old 
pilot on the carrier Saratoga, plunged 
with his plane into the Pacific. 


EARHART: Good-Will Emissary 


Again Achieves the Unusual 


On the bed of a dry lake at Texcoco, 
6 miles outside Mexico City, mechanics 
one day last week pumped 470 gallons 
of gasoline into a red Lockheed Vega 
monoplane. The nearby volcanoes, Po- 
pocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl, stood out- 
lined in the dawn. 

Amelia Earhart, good-will air ambas- 
sador, grasped the stick with her long 
fingers, then gunned the plane’s Pratt 
& Whitney Wasp motor. 

The plane shot down the dusty 3-mile 
field, specially leveled for Miss Ear- 
hart. She knew she would accomplish 
an unusual feat if she lifted the 3-ton 
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into the rarefied atmosphere 


plane 
Near the 


7,500 feet above sea-level. 
runway’s end the -pjane rose. 

The tousle-haired flyer headed north- 
east over the mountains for Tampico, 
Mexico, then shot out over the Gulf of 
Mexico for a 700-mile water hop. 

Fourteen hours and 18 minutes after 
taking off she brought the plane down 
at Newark, N. J., Airport. Over the 
2.100 mile course, never before flown 
non-stop, she averaged 150 miles an 
hour. 

At Newark enthusiastic crowds sur- 
rounded the flyer. Her husband, George 
Palmer Putnam, raged vainly at the 
jostling aviation fans, but Miss Earhart 
talked calmly with reporters. 

“I fly better than I wash-dishes... 
I try to make my flying self-support- 
ing. I could not fly otherwise.” 

The Mexican government paid her 
nothing for the hop. But it gave Miss 
Earhart a batch of stamps that might 
be valuable to collectors: they were 
specially marked to commemorate her 
fiying visit. 











SIDESHOW 


PREMATURE: Oklahoma City’s Web- 
ster Junior High School faculty chose 
a prize to honor the school’s healthiest 
girl Then the healthiest girl blotched 
with scarlet fever. The second health- 
iest caught mumps. 

DEADLINE: Charles Jeanette, 98, Civil 
War veteran, wants a new bride. He 
took his second wife last January but 
in March she died. Now Jeanette is in 
a hurry: “After a man reaches 100 
he is too old for marriage.” 

CawLF: In Bawlf, Alberta, a cow on 
Gerald Sanden’s farm bore a calf with 
two upper jaws and three eyes. Bossie 
took one look at her offspring, then 
trampled it to a pulp. 

Home Girt: In Chicago, Norma 
Thursen stepped from a Wisconsin 
train. An escort brought her to the 
National Boat and Sports Show to 
represent the “typical outdoor girl.” 
She breathed deep: “The air of the 
city is not as fresh as it is in the 
North Woods.” Then a young blade 
elbowed through cameramen to ask: 
“How did you happen to be working in 
that Loop barber shop last night?” 





MisPLACED PRIDE: The Oshkosh, Wis., 
high school band strutted in new blue 
overalls to honor one of Oshkosh’s 
leading industries—the overall business. 
But a keen eye spotted the jeans’ trade 
marks: they came from a factory 1,000 
miles away. 


Devotion: A resident of Port Eliza- 
beth, South Africa, wanted his wife 
back. He sent her a telegram: “Hus- 
band dangerously ill.” No wife. “A 
second wire: “Husband on death bed 
calling for you.” Still no wife. Finally 
a third plea: “Husband dead! Come 
immediately!” Promptly his spouse 
arrived—to collect the insurance. The 
husband sued for divorce. 


BOOKS 


VOTE-GETTERS: Ward Bosses 
Gladly Help Salter Expose Them 


BOSS RULE. By J. T. Salter, 270 pages, 70,000 
words. Whittlesey House, New York. $2.50. 


A young Wisconsin University teach- 
er emulates Machiavelli. The Italian 
statesman’s “The Prince” in 1513 gave 
the inside dope on how an astute poli- 
tician can climb to power. J. T. Salter 
describes Philadelphia’s twentieth-cen- 
tury Republican machine. He deduces 
that though Keystone State methods 
may differ from medieval Florence’s, 
motive and effect remain similar. 

Five years ago a fellowship from 
the Social Science Research Council 
enabled Salter to stop teaching and 
study Philadelphia bosses for fifteen 
months. He told the ward-heelers 
frankly he was going to write a book 
about them. They were delighted. 

Salter soon became so friendly with 
the bosses that they let him note their 
conversation in shorthand. City Hall 
hangers-on knew him as “The Profes- 
sor,” a nickname he still holds. One 
thing he agreed not to do: he would 
not reveal the names of his informants. 
As a result his book commands inter- 
est as a case history of American poli- 
tics, rather than as a piece of muck- 
raking. “Boss Rule” begins with a 
general description of the Republican 
organization which ruled Philadelphia 
for 84 years. It closes with a post- 
mortem on the Nov. 7, 1933 election: 
William S. Vare’s edifice finally crum- 
bles. 

Nine sketches of individual division 
leaders form the book’s body. Like 
Machiavelli, the author believes a po- 
litical system can be understood only 
through its exponents. “A text book 
on politics seems as impossible to con- 
ceive of as one on love.” 

“Boss Rule” will surprise readers who 
think of ward chiefs as_ two-fisted 
crooks with cash in one hand and a 
club in the other. As one of the smaller 
fry said, “The members of a party are 
like one big family—we all do things 
for each other.” 

A second revealed that during a sin- 
gle day “nineteen constituents had 
come to him... for either (a) some- 
thing to eat, (b) medical help, or (c) 
magistrate hearings.” A third, discuss- 
ing the voter: “I work 365 days a 
year for him, he works one day for 
me—that’s all I ask.” 

“The Professor” holds no brief for 
the system. Still he finds it has its 
uses: “These professional politicians 
are doing work that the official gov- 
ernment, the city, the State, and the 
nation are not doing under our present 
social system ... They are the mis- 
sionaries who do not, even as an after- 
thought, ask the voter to reform.” 

To make their oligarchies unneces- 
sary he suggests public recognition 
and pay instead of fake jobs at City 
Hall for the party’s “social workers;” 
a merger of city and county govern- 
ments; prohibition of assistance for il- 
literate voters at the polls; a merit 
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FIRST CLASS 


Seen from the 


crow’s nest on the 


LARGEST LINERS 
to CALIFORNIA! 


@ Gaiety and good fun all about you! Care- 
free people playing on vast decks, enjoying 
themselves to the utmost in the roominess of 
a really large liner! Others swimming in the 
zest-giving waters of two outdoor pools (an 
exclusive feature). Still others contentedly 
sunning in deck chairs. 

The 33,000-ton Virginia, California and 
Pennsylvania provide the great size so neces- 
sary for complete comfort and luxury. They 
are the only liners in coast-to-coast service 
with air-cooled dining salons. All cabins are 
large, airy and outside. Varied entertainment 
enlivenstropic nights. The cuisine and service 
are without a peer! 

Thrilling calls, with ample time ashore for 
sightseeing are made at Havana, Panama 
Canal, Balboa, Panama City, San Diego (gate- 
way to Mexico), Los Angelesand San Francisco. 
Reduced First Class fare $185. Tourist Cabin 
$120. Fare and a half for round trips. Apply 
to your travel agent. His services are free. 


PANAMA PACIFIC 


Associated with American Merchant, 
Baltimore Mail and United States 
Lines to Europe; Panama Pacific and 
United States Lines Cruises. No. 1 Broadway, Digby 
4-5800. 601 Fifth Ave., WIckersham 2-3300,New York. 
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system like England’s; the short ballot, 
and permanent. registration for voters. 
' The depression and Roosevelt relief 
tactics, the writer concludes, may help 
to purify city politics by making vot- 
ers loyal to the government itself rather 
than to neighborly vote-getters. 


* 
YEARNING: Bromfield’s Latest 
Novel Fathoms a Soul’s Longing 


THE MAN WHO HAD EVERYTHING. By 
Louis Bromfield. 274 pages, 60,000 words. 
Harpers, New York. $2.00. 


Louis Bromfield has written twelve 


novels. He won the 1926 Pulitzer Prize 
with “Early Autumn.” - Still he yearns. 

In’\“The Farm” last year Bromfield 
portrayed a wistful longing for his 
ancestors’ rural life at Mansfield, Ohio. 
This year, in “The Man Who. Had 
Everything,” he analyzes the soul-sick- 
ness of.a fabulously successful drama- 
tist. The novel, originally published in 
a shorter version in Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine, with measured eloquence damns 
the fruits of worldly success. 

Like the author, Tom Ashford came 
from the Middle West, served in the 




















Vacation Dollars 


Now is the time to start earning money 
for your summer vacation. Spare time is 
all you need. 

We are seeking enterprising representa- 
tives for News-Weex. The work is easy 
and profitable. 

Don’t hesitate because you haven’t experi- 
ence. We will send you full instructions. 

Take the first step towards a pleasant 
summer. Sign and mail the coupon today. 
ea ae me a ee a, 


Representative’s Department, ne Inc. 
PO Sixth Ave., New York, N. r 


I want to earn summer vacation money. Tell me how. 


AGATORG cos ccccccccceccccccseccceveces teed cece 


State... .cccccscvevcccccccececesedeccescsccces svccsekd 
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ACME 


Louis Bromfield Analyzes the Soul- 
Sickness of a Successful Dramatist 


World War, worked on several New 
York newspapers, and won fame with 
his brilliant pen. But Tom loved neither 
his wife nor his mistress; his witty, 
successful friends bored him. He longed 
for Eliane, a French girl he had loved 
during the war. 

“The Man Who Had Everything” 
opens on a whirl of parties, liquor, and 
women, then jumps back to the story 
of Tom’s love affair with the girl who 
‘nursed him, a wounded youth, in her 
house behind the front. How he found 
her years later—a Norman farmer’s 
middle-aged widow—and with her in- 
spiration achieved peace and sanity, 
completes the story. 

Louis Bromfield lives at Senlis, north- 
east of Paris, with his wife and three 
children. He tries to make at least one 
trip to the United States every year. 
Last Winter in New York he grimly 
watched two of his plays fail in quick 
succession: “Times Have Changed” 
and “Deluxe.” Dramatic critics mer- 
cilessly dismembered these two dramas 
of futile sophisticates and degenerate 
society. 

Book reviewers have displayed sim- 
ilar tendencies. They lavished praise 
on Bromfield’s early novels of the Mid- 
dle West, “The Green Bay Tree,” “Pos- 
session,” and “Early Autumn.” But 
many have turned cold shoulders to his 
more recent efforts: “Twenty-four 
Hours,” “A Modern Hero,” and “Awake 
and Rehearse.” 

Still, magazine editors, publishers, 
and movie producers continue to clam- 
or for Mr. Bromfield’s facile brain- 
children. 


' 


* 
LITTLE REVIEWS: Glamorous 


Provence; Rangers and Rascals 


DEW IN APRIL. By John Clayton. 590 pages, 
140,000 words. Kendall & Sharpe, New 
York. $3. 


A long, learned, and glamorous ro- 
majice of thirteenth-century Provence. 
Pedro, leading man, has golden. hair 
and rides a horse called White Death. 





He snatches the-orphan Dolores out of 
a convent just before Dec. 12, 1212, 
which all good feared would 
be Judgment Day.”’ This is more ef. 
fective than most stories of knights 
and ladies: Its medieval trappings are 

entic, and its stern churchmen 
make old religious problems seem as 
real as political stirs whipped up by 
the New Deal today. 


KATE CHASE, Dominant Daughter. By Mary 
Merwin Phelps. 285 pages, 71,000 words 
Appendix, Illustrations, Index. Crowell, 
New York, $3. 


A carefully studied life of the am- 
bitious woman whose father was Sec- 
retary of the"TYeasury under Lincoln 
and later Chief Justice, and whose 
husband was the rich “boy Governor’ 
Sprague of Rhode Island. Her own 
politico-financial career excelled that 
of either gentleman but ended un- 
happily with the death of her father, a 
scandalous divorce, a son’s suici¢e, and 
bankruptcy. 


THE DISTANT PRIZE. By Charles J. Finger, 
323 pages, 65,000 words. Index, Appleton- 
Century, New York. $2.50. 


Chatty historical sketches of rovers, 
rangers, and rascals illustrating the ex- 
ploration of the North American con- 
tinent from the year 981 when Eric 
the Red discovered Greenland, down to 
the last century’s Indian wars. The 
author is something of a frontiersman 
himself. After an education at English, 
German, and American colleges, he ex- 
plored Patag Terra del Fuego, the 
Andes, and tte “Klondike goldfields. 

rr - 


CAPITALISM AND ITS CULTURE. By Jerome 
Davis. 519 pages, 160;000 words. Bibliog 
raphy, Index. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. $3. 


A lengthy indictment of our “profit- 
motivated economy” which the author 
believes nurtures the evils of financial 
rackets, imperialism, crime, mal-edu- 
cation, false religion, and depressions. 
Davis, chairman of the Connecticut 
Legislative Commission on Jails, thinks 
the system is on its last legs but doesn’t 
know what will follow. 


THE AMERICAN TALLEYRAND. By Holmes 
Alexander. 419 pages, 127,000 words. 
Harpers, New York. $3.50. 


‘: Biography of Martin Van Buren, who 
became the eighth President through 
smart use of patronage, and founded 
the ‘short-lived Free Soil party. The 
author, confronting an unglamorous 
subject; tries to make out Van Buren 
as the originator of modern political 
tactics. Readable and informative de- 
spite an overtiose of adjectives, nick- 
names, and opinionated conclusions. 


MEN AND SHIPS OF STEEL. By Wayne 
Francis Palmer. 158 pages, Index. Morrow 
New York. $3.50. 


Prints, paintings, and striking photo- 
graphs illustrate the history of the 
United States Navy and its men’s life. 
In a foreword, Secretary of the Navy 


~Swapson. proclaims our expensive fieet 


and ‘shows “our sincere desire to livé 
in peace. and comity with the rest of 
the world.” Wayne Francis Palmer 
writes a brief rhapsodic text. Formerly 
a lieutenant on the U. 8S. 8. Wyoming, 
he now. serves with the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 











PERFORMANCE 
PRESTIGE 
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) DRIVE the new La Salle is sheer 
ht. Its performance is so fresh 

eager that the car seems actually 

ired. It glides through traffic 
alert and resourceful ease. It 

s the challenge of the open road 
hour after hour of swift, un- 
‘d speed. It takes the longest 
n flashing, effortless stride. 


)WN the new La Salle is to 
a deep, new feeling of pride. 


— / 


wl advantages offered by 
THE NEW LASALLE 


For the new La Salle is smarter in 
styling than the style-setting La Salle of 
last year. Its new Fisher Bodies are the 
latest in design... with the safety of 
solid steel Turret-Top construction. 
Its interiors are trimly tailored in 
fabrics of character. It is built through- 
out to quality standards ...a tribute 
to fine car ideals. 


AND TO BUY the new La Salle is a 
pleasant proceeding. For La Salle has 


IGNED AND BUILT BY CADILLAC 


taken its place in a new and lower-price 
field . . . and to that field has brought a vast 
new measure of quality. Then, too, the 
new La Salle is available on convenient 
G.M.A.C. terms ...a true advantage to 
those who desire to purchase from income. 


These, of course, are but three of the ad- 
vantages offered by the distinctive new La 
Salle. You will find a hundred more in the 
car itself. Your Cadillac-La Salle dealer 
will gladly arrange a demonstration drive. 


and up, list price at the Cadillac factory, 
Detroit, Mich. Offered in four models. 
Model illustrated, the Convertible Coupe, 
list price, $1325. Special equipment 
extra.1 71 A product of General Motors. 








WHICH AIR LINE 
CHOOSE? 
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Travel by air— and let these answers 
help you select the most satisfactory way 


of minutes difference, usually—even on long distance 


Q. What is the most popular route? 
flights. Between many cities United’s flights are the 


A. The famous, Straight-Across-America “Mid-Continent” 


Route, known officially as “USA No.1”, flown by United 
Air Lines. For nearly a century this travel-way has 
dominated transcontinental traffic. United offers fre- 
quent time-saving flights between such cities as New 
York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Omaha, Den- 
ver, Salt Lake City, and Pacific Coast cities. Scores of 
other principal points throughout the country are 
served by United via connecting lines. 


. What route offers the best scenery? 


. For interesting variety no route can equal United’s 
“Mid-Continent”, with the forested hills, the rolling 
plains, rivers, lakes and glorious plateaus and vistas 
of the Far-West. You see America’s grandest scenery. 


. Which line has the better planes? 


. All of the major lines have splendid planes. United 
flies famous Boeing twin-engined transports exclusively 
—quiet, modern, 3-mile-a-minute “ships”, exception- 
ally fast and sturdy. They are popular both for their 


comfort and their unsurpassed performance records. 


. Whieh line has the most experience? 
. United, by far. This line, in nearly ten years of flying 


has covered 80 million miles—more than any line in 
the world. United’s pilots (each plane carries two) are 
thoroughly experienced, with thousands of hours of 
flying to the credit of every man. Nearly 1400 experts 
serve you on United routes, insuring not only depend- 
ability but also every refinement of service. 


. Whieh line is fastest? 


. Several lines are about equal. There is only a matter 


Q. 
a 


- Decidedly not! Here, after all, is the big difference in 


Q. 
A. 


fastest due to the direct Mid-Continent Route and fast 
planes. But mere speed is never allowed to interfere with 
passenger comfort on United. It is generally more im- 
portant to pick a convenient time of departure and 
arrival and to fly at smooth, comfortable levels, than 
to save a few minutes of flying time. 


Do all lines offer the same service? 


air lines. Experienced travelers praise United’s per- 
sonalized service and the unfailing courtesy of our 
friendly employees. To the “Who’s Who” roster of 
United passengers, its stewardesses are charming host- 
esses. You are made to feel at home, with every want 
anticipated. These alert young women serve your de- 
lightful complimentary luncheons, even your cigarettes. 
They provide you with latest newspapers and current 
magazines, point out the scenic places, make your trip 
comfortable and interesting. Mothers with children, 
and ladies traveling alone, choose United because it 
has a stewardess on every plane. 

Then there are splendid United station facilities, 
along your route. There are scores of little courtesies 
and “extras” you get in no other form of travel. But 
no extra charges, no tips. You are a guest of the Line! 


How about schedules, reservations? 


Call United Air Lines Offices, travel bureaus, hotel 
porters, Western Union or Postal Telegraph Offices 


UNITED AIR LINES 


FLIES MORE PASSENGERS THAN ANY OTHER LINE IN THE WORLD 


CHICAGO —NEW YORK: \\ow 
4 hours 20 minutes. 1% hours faster 
service from Los Angeles and other 
Pacific Coast cities to New York. 











